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INTRODUCTION. 



The present work, « The Life and Travels of St. Paul," 
comprises, as has been stated in former notices, the 
Second Part of the Author's Scripture Geography; and 
a Third Part is in preparation which will contain the 
geography and history of all the countries mentioned 
in the Old Testament excepting Palestine, which ap- 
peared in 1847, and which has been so favourably re- 
ceived by the members of the scholastic profession. 

A variety of causes has delayed the publication of the 
present volume ; the delay has, however, enabled the 
author to make use of the latest information that has 
appeared on the history and geography of the cities, 
towns, &c. that were visited by St. Paul during his 
Apostolic Journeys. Due acknowledgment has been 
made of the sources from which the requisite informa- 
tion was derived ; but the author desires, especially, to 
express his obligations to the writers of the following 
works: — The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul*; 
The Life and Epistles of St. Paul*; Commentary on 

> J. Smith, E«q. « ConyJ^i^ aig^^^. 



VI INTRODUCTION. 

the Acts of the Apostles* ; The Footsteps of St. Paul ; 
Christian Records * ; Dictionary of Greek and Soman 
Geography ^ &c. 

The author has adopted the dates of Professor 
Hackett, and the Authors of " The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul" with respect to the time when, and the places 
where, the several Epistles were written; and the order 
of events in the Life of the Apostle from the date of his 
first imprisonment at Some, till his death, is also in 
accordance with the views of these writers. 

The titles of the different Epistles, the order in which 
they appeared, and the time when they were respectively 
written, will be seen at a glance in the Appendix. 

The author has endeavoured to make the work a 
readable and trustworthy manual, not only for the 
senior classes in elementary and higher schools, but also 
for pupil-teachers and for students in training colleges. 
And that all necessary information might be obtained 
from the work itself, explanations of manners and 
customs, descriptions of persons, places, &c., mentioned 
in the Acts are given in notes; and Plans of Some, of 
Athens, of the South Coast of Crete, and a Map of 
St. Paul's travels — all of which have been expressly 
prepared for this work — contain the names of all the 
places mentioned in the narrative. 

The words which were likely to occasion difficulty in 
regard to the right mode of pronunciation have been 

» Prof. Hackett. 

' Christian Records: a short History of the Apostolic Age. Bj 
L. A Merivale, 1857. 
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carefully ax5cented, either in the text or in the index of 
places ; and the different headings and the style of print- 
ing employed will, it is believed, help to impress on the 
minds of the readers, not only the order of events, but 
also the historical, geographical, and other information 
connected with the places described. 

The routes of the Apostle, the events in his history 
gathered from the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, 
are clearly indicated by black type ; whereas, the head- 
ings in italics show that the geography and history of 
the places named are given. The grouping together 
of the contents in the body of the work will also be of 
value ; for a comprehensive summary of the Sacred Nar- 
rative is, by this arrangement, laid before the reader. 

The mark (f) used in the history, as well as in the 
index, denotes the place of the accent in Proper Names 
and also divides syllables ; and a due regard to the ac- 
cented syllable will generally secure a correct pronun- 
ciation of words. Long syllables and short ones are 
denoted by the usual marks (-) (^) ; and a dot under 
the letter g shows that it has a soft sound likej. 

The author will be glad to receive from those who 
may introduce the work into their schools, notices of 
clerical errors, and suggestions for the improvement of 
any future impressions. 

Royal Military Asylum, 
December, 1860. 
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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS 

OV 

ST. PAUL. 



CHAPTER L 
I. saul's histoky to his conversion. 

^ Baal's Parentaffey Bdncatio&v and Sarly Ufe. 

SAVLy afterwards called Paul, was a native of Tarsus, the 
principal city of Cilicia, a province of Asia Minor. He 
was by birth a Jew, and inherited, at the same time, from 
his father, the rights of Roman citizenship. He was of the 
tribe of Benjamin, a "Hebrew of the Hebrews," and, 
as regards the law, a Pharisee (Phil. iii. 5). He received, 
no doubt, the rudiments of his education in his native city ; 
but he afterwards studied the law of Moses, and the tradi- 
tions of the elders at Jerusalem, under Gamaliel, a cele- 
brated Jewish rabbi. That he was a diligent student, 
and made rapid progress under the instructions of his 
teacher, is evident from his Epistle to the Galatians, in 
which he says, " And profited in the Jews' religion above 
mauy my equals in mine own nation, being more ex- 

^ Digitized by Google 



2 LIFE AND TRAYELS OP ST. PAUL. 

ceedingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers " (Grfd. 
i. 14). His learning and his zeal for religion seem to have 
been the reason of his having been selected by the Jewish 
authorities as the champion of Judaism against Chris- 
tianity. He was the deadly enemy of the disciples of 
Jesus ; " he persecuted the church of God, and wasted it *• 
(Gal. i. 13) ; and he shut up in prison many of the saints, 
having received authority from the chief priests, and when 
they were put to death, he gave his voice or his vote 
against them (Acts xxvi. 9 — 10). Such is the account 
which the apostle himself gives of his treatment of the 
Christians before his conversion. 

Martyrdom of Btepben. 

The first mention of Saul in the New Testament is at 
the martyrdom of Stephen, which took place in the y^ar of 
our Lord 36. He was a prominent actor on this occasion ; 
for he held the clothes, that is, the outer garments, of those 
who shed the blood of Stephen, " a man full of faith and of 
the- Holy Ghost." 

** Calm amid showers of stones he kneels. 
And only for his murderers feels." 

After Stephen's death the church at Jerusalem was 
severely persecuted, and Saul became distinguished among 
the enemies of Christianity by his activity and violence. 
He was not content with making havoc of the church at 
Jerusalem but he persecuted the disciples of the Lord even 
unto strange cities, and neither age nor sex was spared by 
him. 

Banl roes to Bamasous. Sla CoBveralon, A.l>. 37. 

The Christians in distant regions were to be hunted out 
by Saul, the persecutor. He therefore " went to the high 
priest, and desired of him letters to Damascus, to the syna- 
gogues, that if he found any of this way, whether they 
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DESCRIPTION OF CILICIA, TARSUS, AND DAMASCUS. 3 

were men or women, he might bring them bound unto 
Jerusalem " (Acts ix. 2). * He was suddenly stopped, how- 
ever, in his mad career; for as he journeyed and drew 
near to the city of Damascus, suddenly there shone from 
heaven a great light round about him, and he fell to the 
earth. And from the midst of this glorious light, which 
exceeded the splendour of the sun at noonday, there came 
a voice which said unto him, " Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me ?" And he said, "Who art thou, Lord ?" The 
answer was, " I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou perse- 
cutest." "And Saul trembling and astonished said, Lord 
what wilt thou have me to do ? And the Lord said unto 
him, Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do. And the men which journeyed with 
him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no man. 
And Saul arose from the earth ; and when his eyes were 
opened he saw no man : but they led him by the hand, and 
brought him to Damascus. And he was three days without 
sight, and neither did eat nor drink " (Acts ix. 6 — 9). 

Description of Ciliciay Tarsus, and Damascus. 

Cilicia. 
Cilicia was a province in the south-eastern part of. Asia 
Minor. It was a long and narrow region, and lay between 
the chain of Taurus on the north, and the Mediterranean 
Sea on the south. It had on the east Syria, and on the 
west Pisidia and Pamphylia. The eastern part was called 
by the ancients level Cilicia, and the western the rough or 
mountainous ; and the province is said to have derived its 
name from a Phoenician word, signifying a stone. The 
coast was first settled by Phoenicians, and afterwards by the 
Greeks ; the inhabitants of the interior were of Syrian 
origin. Cilicia was noted for its timber and for a fine breed 
of horses. Many Jews were settled in this province 
(Acts vi. 9). 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



4 LIFE AND TRAVELS OP ST. PAUL, 

Tarsus, 

Tarsus^ the ancient capital of Cilicia, was situated in a 
fertile plain, about twelve miles from the mouth of the river 
Cydnus. The city fell successively into the hands of Alex- 
ander, Seleucus, and Pompej. The inhabitants, desirous of 
ingratiating themselves with Julius Caesar, called the name 
of the city Juliopolis^, a title, however, which it did not 
long retain. It was highly favoured by Augustus, and rose 
to such celebrity as to rival Athens and Alexandi'ia in 
wealth and grandeur, as well as in the cultivation of litera- 
ture and science. Tarsus was made a free city ' by Augustus, 
but this did not confer on the inhabitants all the privileges 
of Roman citizens. 

When Paul, therefore, appeals to his prerogatives as a 
Boman, he could not have derived them from the rights of 
his native town, but his father, or some one of his ancestors, 
must have obtained Roman citizenship in some one of the 
different ways in which foreigners could obtain that privilege. 
It was conferred often as a reward for fidelity to the Roman 
interest, or for distinguished military services; it could be 
purchased ; or it could be acquired by manumissiou, which, 
when executed with certain forms, secured the full immu- 
nities of freedom to the emancipated. In which of these 
modes the family of Paul became free can only be conjec- 
tured. Some adopt one supposition, some another. Nothing 
is certain beyond the fact that Paul inherited his citizenship.^ 

Tarsus still survives, under the name of TarsouSy and is 
inhabited by Turks, — the mere shadow of its former self, 
without trade or commerce,— but its walls and ruins are of 
great extent. At a distance it has more the appearance of 

' Thecity of Julius. 

' It was not a municipium, nor a colonia, it was an urbs libera. It 
was governed by its own magistrates, and was exempt from the occupa- 
tion of a Boman garrison. 

» Prof. Hackett. 
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DAMASCUS. O 

a forest than a city, it is so surrounded by gardens, vineyards, 
and plantations of pine and oak trees. 

The River Cydnus does not now flow through the city ; 
its course has undergone a change, from the deposits brought 
down from the mountains ; the harbour, too, that was at 
the mouth of the river, is now filled up ; and only small 
vessels can enter the stream. 

Damascus. 

Damascus was the noblest of all the cities of Syria, and 
was sometimes termed the holy and great Damascus, ^^ the 
eye of the whole East." It was in existence in the time of 
Abraham, for it is mentioned as the birthplace of his steward, 
who is called Eliezer of Damascus (Gen. xv. 2). In the 
time of David, Hadad, the King of Damascus, having sent 
some troops to the assistance of Hadade'zer, King of Zobah, 
was attacked and defeated by David, and his country sub- 
dued. Then David put garrisons in Syria of Damascus; 
and the Syrians became servants to David, and brought 
gifts (2 Sam. viii. 6). Towards the end of Splomon's reign, 
Bezon, a servant of Hadadezer, threw off the Jewish yoke, 
and made himself master of Damascus (1 Kings xi. 23, 24). 
In the reign of Asa, the kingdom of Judah was invaded by 
Ba'asha, the king of Israel. Asa implored the help of Ben- 
hadad. King of Damascus, against Ba'asha, with whom he 
was in league, and instigated him to desert his ally, and 
invade the territories of the ten tribes (1 Kings xv. 19, 20). 
In the time of Benha'dad II., Damascus seems to have been 
the head of a powerful empire, for in one of his campaigns 
against Samaria, he was accompanied by ^^ thirty and two 
kings" (1 Kings xx. 1). Haz'ael, the successor of Ben- 
ha'dad, was attacked by Joram, King of Israel, and Ahaziah, 
King of Judah, at Ramoth Gilead. The united armies were 
defeated, and Joram himself was wounded (2 Kings viii. 28). 
At a later period Hazael, after having taken Gath, marched to 
Jerusalem, when he was bought off by Jehoash the king by 

B 3 
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6 LIFE AA^D TRAVELS OP ST. PAUL. 

a most costly sacrifice (2 Kings xii. 18). The kingdom of 
Israel, however, was taken by him ; and when Benhadad 
III. ascended the throne, the Israelites were still in subjec- 
tion to the Syrians. Jehoash, the King of Israel, determined 
to deliver his kingdom ; and in three separate engagements 
defeated Benhadad, and deprived him of all his conquests 
(2 Kings xiii. 25). Jeroboam II. pursued these advantges, 
and captured Damascus itself (2 Kings xiv. 28). Israel and 
Damascus subsequently made a junction ; for Rezin, King of 
Damascus, and Pekah, the King of Israel, entered into a 
confederacy, and invaded and laid waste the kingdom of 
Judah (2 Kings xvi. 5). 

Ahaz, unable to cope with his enemies, called to his 
assistance Tig'lath Pile'ser, King of Assyria, who, being 
bribed by a munificent present, fell upon the city of Damas- 
cus, and captured it. He also slew Rezin, the king, carried 
the people away captive, and annexed Damascus to the 
kingdom of Assyria (2 Kings xvi. 9). Damascus subse- 
quently fell into the hands of the Babylonians, Persians, 
Macedonians, and Romans; and when Saul made his escape 
from the city it was under the government of Aretas, the 
King of Arabia, who had in it a viceroy, or governor 
(2 Cor. xi. 32, 33, compared with Acts ix. 24, 25). 

Under the Greek emperors of Constantinople, Damascus 
was the most famous city of the East. In the seventh 
century it became the capital of the whole Mussulman 
world, and continued to be so until the Caliphate was 
removed to Bagdad. It ultimately passed into the power of 
the Turks, in whose hands it still remains. 

Damascus^ El Skam, of the Arabs, the capital of the pa- 
chalic of Damascus, and the principal city in Syria, is 
situated in a beautiful plain that is well watered by nume- 
rous streams which have their origin in the chain of Anti- 
Lib'anus. It is encompassed by gardens which are said to 
extend thirty miles around : so that the city looks as if it 
were embosomed in the centre of a vast wood. The gardens 
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DAMASCUS. • 7 

are planted with fruit trees of every description, and are 
kept fresh and verdant by the waters of the Barada. 
" This river, after leaving the mountains, divides into seven 
branches ; some of them flow directly to the city, and 
supply the public baths and the countless fountains with 
which it is refreshed and adorned ; the others, after being 
subdivided into numerous smaller channels, for the irriga- 
tion of the surrounding gardens, unite on the south-east 
of the city, and continue in a single stream towards the 
eastern mountains, where they are lost in a marsh called 
Birket-el'Merdj, or the Lake of the Meadmos. In these 
diverging branches of the same stream we may undoubtedly 
behold the "Ab'ana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus," 
which Naaman the Syrian thought ^' better than all the 
waters of Israel," and which the present inhabitants hold in 
scarcely less estimation." 

The town is about six miles in circumference and is sur- 
rounded by brick walls. The streets are, in general, 
narrow, and the houses, in certain quarters, are built of 
mud. Many of the houses, however, are very splendid in 
the interior ; the floors are made of cedar or marble, and 
covered with the most magnificent and costly carpets ; and 
the courts are paved with marble and kept cool by fountains. 
The great khan, considered the finest in the East, stands in 
the midst of the bazaars, and is built with alternate layers 
of black and white marble. The principal mosque, formerly 
a Christian church consecrated to St. John, is also a fine 
building. The population is said t.o be 140,000 ; of whom 
16,000 are Christians,* and 12,000 are Jews. 

Damascus is essentially a commercial city; it is the 
emporium of the trade in European manufactures, with 
Bag'dad, Bas'sora, and Per'sia. Foreign trade is carried on 
by the great Mecca caravan, the Bagdad caravan, the Aleppo, 
and by several smaller ones to Beirout, Tripoli, Acre, and 

* About 6000 Christians were put to death by the Moslems and the 
Druses in July 1860. (See Appendix.) 
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other towns. The chief articles of mannfacture are, damasks^ 
cabinet-work, red leather shoes and slippers, rich jewellery, 
saddles and bridles. There is also a considerable trade in 
dried fruits, which are sent to all parts of Turkey. The 
manufacture of sword blades, for which Damascus was once 
30 celebrated, no longer exists. 

Form of Qnesttons tmr BzaminatloB. 

1. Where was Saul bom ? In what proTince was Tarsus ? Where 
was Cilicia ? To what tribe and sect did Saul belong ? Where was 
Saul educated? What does Saul himself say as to his progress in 
knowledge ? On what occasion is Saul first mentioned in Scripture ? 
What office did Stephen fill ? What was the duty of a deacon ? What 
death did Stephen die ? Relate Saul's conduct on this occasion. How 
did Saul afterwards show his hatred to Christianity? Relate the par- 
ticulars connected with his conyersion. 

2. Give the position and boundaries of Cilicia. What does the word 
Cilicia mean ? For what was Cilicia noted ? 

3. On what river was Tarsus situated ? What name was given to the 
city in order to gain the favour of Caesar? What does Juliopolis mean? 
By whom was Tarsus made a free city ? State some of the privileges 
to which the people were entitled. In what way may Paul have become 
a Roman citizen ? • 

4. Where is Damascus situated ? By what titles has it been desig- 
nated? How do we know that the city existed in the time of Abraham? 
Who was King of Damascus in the time of David ? Why did David 
attack this sovereign ? When did the people of Damascus throw off the 
Jewish yoke? Relate the events connected with Benhadad I. and Asa. 
yrtio succeeded Benhadad II.? With what Jewish kings did he carry 
on war? What was the result of this struggle ? Who delivered Israel 
from the yoke of the Syrians ? Whom did Ahaz call to his assistance 
when his territories were invaded? Why did Ahaz require foreign aid? 
What happened at this time to Damascus and its king ? Into whose 
hands did Damascus afterwards fall ? What rank did Damascus hold 
in the seventh century? How long did it retain this honour ? 

By what name do the Arabs call Damascus ? Describe the appear- 
ance and position of the modem city. For what articles of manufacture 
is it still noted ? By what means is foreign trade carried on ? What 
do you understand by a *' caravan "? 
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SAUL PREACHES AT PAMASGUS. 



CHAP. IL 

11. FROM SAUL's conversion TO THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF HIS APOSTOLIC JOURNEYS. 

FBOM A.D. 37 TO A.D. 45. 

Banl reoovem Ills Blrbt and is Baptised.* 

In the city of Damascus was a certain disciple named 
Ananias, and to him the Lord said in a vision, '^ Arise, and 
go into the street which is called Straight, and inquire in 
the house of Judas for one called Saul, of Tarsus : for, 
behold, he prajeth, and hath seen in a vision a man named 
Ananias coming in, and putting his hand on him that he 
might receive his sight " (Acts ix. 11, 12). Ananias had heard 
of the persecutions of the Christians, and of Saul's object in 
coming to Damascus, and was, therefore, unwilling to go to 
him. But the Lord repeats the command, and graciously 
states the reason ; ^^ for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to 
bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the 
children of Israel." Ananias hesitated no longer; he went 
to the house of Judas, and on entering saluted Saul as a 
brother. He laid his hands on his head, and '' immediately 
there fell from his eyes as it had been scales : and he re- 
ceived sight forthwith, and arose, and was baptized " (Acts 
ix. 18). 

Banl preaelies in tlie BjnaffOffues of Bamasons. 

After his conversion, Saul abode with the disciples at 
Damascus, and boldly preached in the synagogues that 
Jesus was the Christ. Then those who heard him were 
amazed, and said, ^* Is not this he that destroyed them which 
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10 LIFE AND TRAVELS OP ST. PAUL. 

called on this name in Jerusalem, and came hither for that 
intent, that he might bring them bound unto the chief 
priests. But Saul increased the more in strength, and 
confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving 
that this is verj Christ " (Acts ix. 21, 22). 

Banl retires to Arabia. 

Saul seems to have gone at this time into Arabia ; for in 
Galatians i. 17 he says: " I went into Arabia, and returned 
again to Damascus. Then after three years, I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days." 
It is not certain what was the region to which Saul went, 
although it is probable that it lay in some part of the 
country not far from Damascus ^ ; neither have we any record 
of the duration of his sojourn in these parts, nor of the 
nature of his occupation while there. 

Banl retunui to Damasoiu. Tbe Jews oonsplre against liinau 

From Arabia Saul returned to Damascus, where he 
vigorously resumed his preaching of the Grospel. This 
awakened the utmost animosity of the Jews, who, haying 
obtained military assistance from the governor of the city 
(an ethnarch appointed by Ar^tas, King of Petra, under 
whose dominion Damascus had at that time fallen), laid wait 
for the apostle, with a view^to kill him. This danger it 
became necessary to avoid; and Saul was enabled to escape 
from the city, by being let down in a basket from a window, 
most probably from a window which projected over the 

' Arabia was divided into three parts ; Arabia Petriea, consisting of 
the country between the two heads of the Bed Sea, and the region to the 
north and north-east of it ; Arabia Felix, the country in the south of the 
peninsula, and having the Persian Gulf on the east, and the Red Sea on 
the west ; and Arabia Deserta, which stretched northwards to Palestine 
and Syria, and eastwards to the river Euphrates. Saul went, no doubt, 
into Arabia Deserta, 
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city wall, according to a mode of building which is still 
observable in the East.^ 



Saul roes np to Jerusalem; Barnabas introdnces lilm to 
tbe Disciples. Be remains tliere fifteen days, and 
departs tbence to Tarsns. 

Saul, haying escaped from Damascus, went to Jerusalem^ 
and ^' assayed to join himself to the disciples ; but they were 
all afraid of him, and believed not that he was a disciple. 
But Barnabas took him and brought him to the apostles^, 
and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord in the 
way, and that he had spoken to him, and how he had 
preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus " (Acts 
ix. 26y 27). He was then recognised as a Christian and 
admitted among the number of the apostles. 

Saul remained oiAj fifteen days in Jerusalem. During 
his stay, *'He spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and disputed against the Grecians," or Hellenists^ that is 
the Jewish members of the church who spoke the Greek 
language. These, we are told, entered into a conspiracy to 
slay Saul ; ^' which when the brethren knew, they brought 
him down to CcRsarea^ and sent him forth to Tarsus!* 

But, in addition to this conspiracy, Saul had been favoured 
with a vision of Our Lord in the Temple, who had com- 
manded him to leave Jerusalem, and to preach the Gospel 
to the Gentiles (Acts xxii. 17 — ^21). 

On leaving Jerusalem, Saul went, as is supposed, to 
CfBsarea of Palestine, and sailed thence to Seleucia^ whence 
he proceeded to Antioeh in Syria,* He travelled afterwards 

* Riddle's Scripture History. 

' Peter and James the Less (Gtl i. 18, 19). 

' Some think that Saul went from Jerusalem to Ossarea PkUippi, 
near the sources of the Jordan, and thence through Syria and Cilicia to 
Tarsns. Others suppose that he went to C<uarea of Pudettine, from 
which place he sailed to Tarsus, his native city. 

B 6 
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12 LIFE AND TBAVEL8 OP ST. PAUL. 

through Syria and Cilicia to Tarsus, preaching the gospel 
in the regions through which he passed. In the Epistle to 
the Galatians, the Apostle thus speaks of this journey : 
*' afterwards I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia ; 
and was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea which 
were in Christ; but thej had heard only, that he which 
persecuted us in times past now preacheth the faith which 
once he destroyed. And they glorified Grod in me *' (G-al. i. 
21—24). 

Tarsus, no doubt, became the head-quarters of -Saul for 
some years ; and during this time he founded the churches 
in Syria and Cilicia, which he afterwards visited in com- 
pany with Silas, when he set out on his second Apostolic 
journey (Acts xv. 41). 

Syria. 

The region which the Greeks and Romans called Syria, 
was a large tract of country lying between the chain of 
Taurus, Phoenicia, Palestine, Arabia Deserta, and the river 
Tigris, and was called in the Old Testament, Aram. 

In the usual application of the word, Syria was the dis- 
trict bounded by the range of Ama'nus on the north, by 
the Euphrates and the Arabian Desert on the east and 
south, by the " river of Egypt" on the south-west, and by 
the Mediterranean on the west ; in a still narrower sense it 
sometimes denoted the same district, with the exception of 
Palestine and Phoenicia. 

Syria, in its most restricted sense, was regarded as con- 
sisting of two parts ; Northern Syria, and Syria Proper, 
Northern or Upper Syria was the country to the north of 
Lebanon ; and Syria Proper or Coel^- Syria lay to the south 
between Lebanon and Palestine. The term CQel^-S3rria 
means Hollow Syria ; and the name is properly applied to 
the long valley that is between the chains of Lib^anus and 
Anti-Libanus. The modern name of Coel^- Syria is El 
Bekaa^ which means the valley. 
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Tbe Gospel Is preaebed at Antlooli. 

When the Church was scattered by the persecution which 
arose about Stephen, many of the believers ^^ travelled as 
far as Phenic6*, and Cyprus, and Antioch^, preaching the 
word to none but unto the Jews only. And some of them 
were men of Cyprus and Cyr^ne^ which, when they were 
come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians*, preaching the 
Lord Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was with them : and 
a great number believed, and turned unto the Lord " (Acts 
xi. 19—21). 

Tbe Cbnroli at Jemsalem sends Barnabas to Antlocb. Bar- 
nabas woem to Tarsus, and returns witb Saul to Antioeb. 

When the " tidings of these things came unto the ears of 
the Church which was at Jerusalem, they sent forth Bar- 
nabas, that he should go as far as Antioch. Who, when he 
came, and had seen the grace of God, was glad, and exhorted 
them all, that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto 
the Lord. For he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost, and of faith : and much people was added unto the 
Lord. Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek SauP' 
(Acts xi. 22 — 25). It was not known at what precise point 
the apostle was labouring. Barnabas, therefore, would 
naturally direct his steps to Tarsus, whither he would pro- 
ceed by sea from Seleucia, the port of Antioch, or track his 
way through the defiles of the intervening mountains.* 
" The last time the two friends met was in Jerusalem. In 

' Phenice, Phomice, or PhcBnieia, a strip of land along the Mediterrar 
nean Sea, in the north-west of Palestine. 

' Antioch of Syria, on the River Orontes. 

' Cyrene was a large city in Lybia, an extensive region on the west 
of Egypt. It was the native place of Simon, who bore the Savioar's 
cross to Golgotha (Lnke xxiii. 26). 

. * Grecians ; these were, according to the best authorities, persons o£ 
Greek, or Gentile origin who were not proselytes to Jadaism. 

" Mount Amanus separates Syria and Cilicia. 
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14 LITE AND TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. 

the period since that interview, * God had granted to the 
Gentiles repentance unto life ' (Acts xi. 18). Barnabas had 
* seen the grace of God,' and under his own teaching * a 
great multitude ' had been * added to the Lord.' But he 
needed assistance ; he needed the presence of one whose 
wisdom was greater than his own, whose zeal was an 
example to all, and whose peculiar mission had been 
miraculously declared. Saul recognised the voice of God 
in the words of Barnabas ; and the two friends travelled in 
all haste to the Syrian metropolis." ^ 

" And it came to pass that a whole year they assembled 
themselves with the Church, and taught much people. And 

the DISCIPLES WERE CALLED CHRISTIANS FIRST IN AnTIOCH '* 

(Acts xi. 26). 

Barnabas and Saul are sent vfitb. alms to Jerusalem. Tbey 
return to Antiooli. 

During the period of their labours in the city of Antioch, 
there came prophets or inspired teachers from Jerusalem, 
among whom was one named Ag'abus, who prophesied that 
there should be a great famine throughout all the world, 
which, accordingly, came to pass in the days of Claudius 
Caesar. 

" Then the disciples, every man according to his ability, 
determined to send relief unto the brethren which dwelt in 
Judasa : which also they did, and sent it to the elders by the 
hands of Barnabas and Saul" (Acts xi. 29, 30). And when 
they had fulfilled their mission at Jerusalem, they returned 
to Antioch in Syria, taking with them John, surnamed 
Mark, the nephew of Barnabas * (Acts xii. 25). 

1 Conybeare and Howson's St. F^ol. 

' When Peter escaped from prison, he went to the honse of Mary, the 
mother of John, whose surname was Mark (Acts xii. 12). This Mary 
was either the sister or sister-in-law of Barnabas. 
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Antioch in Syria, 

Antioch was situated on the river Orontes, and was long 
the capital of Syria, and the residence of the Syrian kings. 
It was built by Seleucus , Nicator, and called Antioch in 
honour of Antiochus, his father. When Syria came under 
the dominion of the Eomans, it was made the capital of the 
Roman provinces in Asia, and ranked next in importance to 
Alexandria and Rome. It suffered severely from earth- 
quakes in the second, third, and fifth centuries; and in 
the sixth century it was taken and burnt by the Persians 
and all the inhabitants put to the sword. Justinian, the 
emperor, rebuilt it; when it became again a place of 
importance, and continued so till the time of the Crusades. 
The European conquerors of Syria in a.d. 1098, made 
Antioch a Christian principality ; but in 1268 it was taken 
from the Crusaders by Bibars, the Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria, when 17,000 persons were slain, and 100,000 sent 
into captivity. It afterwards came into the possession of 
the Turks, under whose dominion it still remains. 

Antiochy now called Antaki or Antakia^ belongs to the 
pachalic of Haleb (Aleppo), and is still one of the large 
towns of Syria. It occupies, however, scarcely one third of 
the area enclosed by the ancient walls, the line of which can 
be easily traced. The houses are, in general, built of stone, 
and the streets are narrow, with a raised pavement on each 
side for foot passengers. The chief articles of manufacture 
are leather, saddlery, cotton-cloth, and coarse pottery. The 
population is said to be about 10,000 ; there are, however, 
few Christians. 

Antioch was the birthplace of St. Luke, the Evangelist, 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles ; it abounded with 
men eminent for their learning ; and it maintained for several 
centuries a high rank in the Christian world. 
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16 LIFE AND TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. 



CHAP. III. 

ST. Paul's first apostolic journey. 

FROM A.D. 45 TO A.I>. 47. 

Barnabas and 8anl are sent to preaob to tbe Beatben. 

Not long after the return of Barnabas and Saul to Antioch, 
they were by express revelation of the Holy Spirit separated 
from the prophets and teachers of the Church at Antioch 
for a special mission to the Heathen. And when they had 
fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on Barnabas and 
Saul, they sent them away (Acts xiii. 1 — 3), 

Barnabas, Saul, and Jobn Mark* leave Antlocbf and 
proceed to Cjrpras. 

Barnabas and Saul, thus sent forth, immediately repaired 
to SeleuciOy which was the sea-port town of Antioch, whence 
they sailed to the island of Cyprus, the native place of Bar- 
nabas. Tbey were accompanied by John Mark, the nephew 
of Barnabas. 

They landed at Salamis, where they preached the Gospel 
in the synagogue of the Jews, and then proceeded across the 
island to Paphos, at that time the residence of the Koman 
governor (Acts xiii. 4 — 6). 

Seleucia, 
Seleucia lay to the west of Antioch, on the sea-coast, five 
miles to the north of the mouth of the Orontes. The city 
was situated on a rocky eminence, forming the southern exr 
tremity of the hilly range called Pie'ria. The harbour and 
mercantile suburb were on level ground towards the west. 
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THE ISLAJJD OF CYPRUS. 17 

and strongly fortified. The city was built by Seleucus 
Nicator, in honour of whom it was called Seleucia, and was 
of great importance, in a military point of view, during 
the wars between the Syrian * and Egyptian* kings. " The 
masonry of the once magnificent port of Seleucia is still in so 
good a state that it merely requires trifling repairs in some 
places, and to be cleaned out; a project contemplated, but 
not executed, by one Ali Pasha, when governor of Aleppo. 
The plan of the port, with its walls and basins, its piers, 
floodgates, and defences can be distinctly traced."^ 

The village of Kepse, about a mile from the sea, occupies 
part of the site of the ancient city. 

The Island of Cyprus, 

Cyprus, now Kybris, or Kibris, is a large island in the 
Mediterranean Sea, about 60 miles west of Syria, and 50 
miles south of Asia Minor. Its greatest length is about 140 
miles; it varies in width from 50 miles to 5 miles, and ranks 
third in size among the islands of the Great Sea. It pos- 
sesses great fertility; and produces olives, vines, figs, raisins, 
lemons, oranges, cotton of the finest quality, and excellent 
wine. The chief minerals are copper, talc, asbestos, salt, and 
rock-crystal; it also formerly produced gold, silver, and 
precious stones; The island is infested with snakes, venom- 
ous spiders, and locusts. The latter often come in such 
numbers as to darken the air, and they devour almost every 
green herb and leaf — all the fruit and corn. They remain 
until a north wind carries them into the sea. ** 1 found 
myself," says Rae Wilson, "in one moment in a cloud or 
thick body of locusts, going forth by bands, denominated * a 
plague and Grod's great enemy,' which extended for several 
miles, when they actually seemed to descend like a heavy 
fall of snow, and encompassed me about like bees. The 



' Selencidae. • Ptolemies. 

* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 
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whole ground was literally covered, and they leaped like 
grasshoppers, making a hissing noise." ^ 

Silkworms are reared with great care, and their produce 
is diligently attended to. There is some trade in silk, cotton, 
wool, and leather ; and the carpets are highly esteemed for 
the richness and beauty of their colours. The population 
is estimated at 70,000 Greeks, and 30,000 Turks. 

The Gospel was introduced into this island at an early 
period, by some Christians who fled to it from Jerusalem, 
on account of the persecution which followed the death of 
Stephen (Acts xi. 19). Christianity was still further spread 
throughout the island by Saul and Barnabas (Acts xiii. 4) ; 
and at a later period, by Barnabas and Mark (Acts xv. 39). 
The first Gentile missionaries were furnished from this 
place ; for we read in Acts xi. 20, " And some of them 
were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when they were 
come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians preaching the 
Lord Jesus." Joses, or as he was termed by the apostles, 
Barnabas, was a native of Cyprus; and here it is said 
he was put to death and buried. 

The majority of the inhabitants at the present day are 
Greek Christians. 

Salamis, 

Salamts was on the eastern shore of the island of Cyprus, 
on a bight of the coast to the north of the river Pediae'us. 
This was the first place in the island in which the Gospel 
was preached by Barnabas and Saul ; it afterwards became, 
in consequence, the see of the primate or metropolitan of 
Cyprus. This honour it retained until the destruction of 
the city by the Saracens. The Jews must haye been 
numerous when Barnabas and Saul visited the place, for 
we find there were synagogues in the city. And in the 
time of Trajan, a.d. 116, the Jews in Cyprus were so 
powerful that they rose and massacred 240,000 of the Greek 

* Rae Wilson's Travels. 
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inhabitants. In revenge for this slaughter, Hadrian, who 
was afterwards emperor, landed on the island, and either 
put to death or expelled the entire Jewish population. The 
populous city of Salamis then became a desert, and its demo- 
lition was completed by an earthquake. It was afterwards 
rebuilt under the name of Constantia and made the capital 
of-, tho island. Some ruins of the city still exist not far 
from the town of Famagusta. 

Paphos. 

PaphoSy or New Paphos, was situated on the coast, near 
the western extremity of the island, and had a good harbour. 

This place, like Old Paphos, which lay seven or eight 
miles to the south-east, was distinguished for the worship of 
Venus, and contained several magnificent temples dedicated 
to that goddess. Among the ruins of the place are the 
remains of three temples which are particularly remarkable. 

Baffoy a poor and miserable village, occupies the site of 
New Paphos. 

Berfias Paulas. ViymmM tbe Sorcerer. 

Paphos was the residence of Sergius Paulus the Roman 
governor, or proconsul^, when Barnabas and Saul visited 

' On the establishment of the empire, Angustns divided the provinces 
into two classes. Those' which required a military force he retained in 
his own hands, and the others he committed to the care of the senate 
and the Roman people. The officers or governors sent into the Em- 
peror's provinces were styled propratora or legates; those sent into the 
people's provinces were called procoruids. Angustns at first reserved 
Cyprus to himself, and committed its administration to propraetors or 
legates, but he subsequently relinquished it to the senate in exchange 
for another province, when it was governed by procomnda, S. Luke, there- 
fore, uses the correct term when he calls Sergius Paulus the deputy, 
which in the original means proconsul. 

Coins too have been found, struck in the reign of Claudius, which 
confirm Luke's accuracy. It was in the reign of Claudius that Paul 
visited the island. 
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the place. The proconsul, or deputy, who is called a 
prudent man, was desirous of hearing the word of Grod, and 
sent, therefore, for Barnabas and Saul. But Eljmas, the 
sorcerer, endeavoured to prevent the proconsul from giving 
a candid attention to the preaching of the apostles. 

" Then Saul, who is also called Paul, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, set his eyes on him, and said, O full of all subtilty 
and all mischief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all 
righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord ? And now, behold the hand of the Lord 
is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for 
a season. And immediately there fell on him a mist and a 
darkness ; and he went about, seeking some to lead him by 
the hand. Then the deputy, when he saw what was done, 
believed, being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord" 
(Acts xiii. 9-— 12). 

Saul is, from this time, called PauP, and his name is 
always mentioned before that of^Barnabas. 



Paul, Barnabas, and Jobn Mark, proceed to Pergra. 
Paul and aamabas gro to Antiocli in Pisidia. 

From the isle of Cyprus, Paul and his company sailed to 
Perga, in Pamphylia, where John Mark left them, and 
returned to Jerusalem.^ They made no stay at Perga, but 

> Some think the apostle was called Panl in commemoration of the 
conversion of Sergius Paalns. Others, however, give the following ac- 
count of the change from Saul to Paul. As he was of Jewish parentage, 
and horn in Tarsus, a Eoman city, he had at his circumcision two names 
given to him, Saul, a Jewish, and Paul, a Boman name ; and that when 
he preached to the Jews he was called hy his Jewish, and when to the 
Gentiles, as he did chiefly after this time, hy his Boman name. He be- 
comes henceforward the " apostle of the Gentiles." 

^ Some suppose that John Mark was too faint-hearted to brave the 
dangers of the journey undertaken by Paul. It is well known that the 
road from Perga to Antioch lay through wild and difficult mountain 
passes infested by robbers. 
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proceeded directly to Antioch in Pisidia^ where they 
preached in the synagogue (Acts xiii. 13 — 15). 

Description of PamphyliOy Perga^ S^c. 

Pamphyliay one of the provinces of Asia Minor, was 
bounded on the east by Cilicia, on the north by Pisidia, on 
the west by Lycia, and on the south by that part of the 
Mediterranean called the Sea ofPamphylia, 

It was separated from Fisidia by the range of Mount 
Taurus, and was drained by numerous streams flowing from 
the highlands of the latter country. 

Perga, 

Perga^ or Perge, was a sea-port, and originally the capital 
of Famphylia, but when the province was divided, it became 
the capital of that part of it that was called Pamphylia 
Secun'da, This place was noted for the worship of Diana, 
whose temple stood on a hill outside the town, and in whose 
honour annual festivals were celebrated. Some extensive 
remains of rained buildings on the banks of the Oestrus, 
and called by the Turks, JEski-Kalesi, mark the site of the 
ancient city. 

Antioch in Pisidia. 

Antioch in Pisidia was about ninety miles to the north 
of Perga, on the central table land of Asia Minor, and on 
ihQ confines of Pisidia and Phrygia. It was called Antioch, 
in honour of Antiochus, and to distinguish it from others of 
the same name, usually termed Antioch in Pisidia. 

When this city came into the hands of the Bomans, they 
made it the seat of a proconsular government, and granted 
the inhabitants, among other privileges, an entire exemption 
from taxes. 

The ruins of Antioch were discovered in a.d. 1833. The 
principal remains consist of the piers and arches of a mag- 
nificent aqueduct which conveyed water to the town, and 
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of the walls and foundations of temples and churches and a 
small theatre. The site, an elevated plateau, is strewed 
over with huge blocks of marble, broken columns, highly 
finished cornices, and other indications of the former archi- 
tectural grandeur of the citj.^ 

Pttol's ntoconrse at Aatlooli. 

On the first Sabbath after their arrival at Antioch, the 
Apostles attended the synagogue, and as was the custom, 
they were courteously invited to address the people, after 
the reading of the lessons out of the law and the prophets. 
Then Paul stood up, and beckoning with his hand, de- 
livered a discourse in which he showed that Jesus was the 
true Messiah, foretold by the prophets, and declared by 
John the Baptist ; and that though he was barbarously 
treated, cracified, and slain by the Jews, yet this was no 
more than what the same prophets had foretold would 
happen to the Messiah. He then spoke of the resurrection 
of Jesus, and concluded with these emphatic words — *'Be 
it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, that through 
this man is preached unto you the forgivenAs of sins ; and 
by Him all that believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses. 
Beware, therefore, lest that come upon you, which is spoken 
of in the prophets : Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and 
perish : for I work a work in your days, a work which ye 
shall in no wise believe, though a man declare it unto you" 
(Acts xiii. 38—41). 

Paul preaolies to tbe Oentiles. Tbe Jews expel tlie 



When Paul had finished his address, such Grentile prose- 
lytes as were present, begged that the same discourse might 
be preached to them on the next Sabbath. And on the next 

* Amndeiri DiscoTeries in Asia Minor. 
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Sabbath, the whole city flocked to the synagogue to hear 
the discourse of the Apostle. But when the Jews saw the 
multitudes they were filled with envy, and when they 
found that the Gentiles were addressed and invited to 
become members of the kingdom of Christ, then they made 
an uproar "and spake against those things which were 
spoken by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming" (Acts 
xiii. 45). 

When Paul found that the Jews would not listen to his 
preaching, he declared that the Gospel which they rejected 
should be offered to the Gentiles. •* It was necessary," said 
he, " that the word of God should first have been spoken to 
you ; but seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles " 
(Acts xiii. 46). 

Many of the Gentiles gladly embraced th€ Gospel ; " and 
the word of the Lord was published throughout all the 
region." But Paul was not allowed to remain long unmo- 
lested ; the unbelieving Jews stitred up some of the in- 
fluential women of the city, who prevailed upon the chief 
men to take part with the Jews against Paul and Barnabas 
and expel them from their coasts. They left^ therefore, 
the gates of the Pisidian capital, and '* shaking the dust 
from their feet," as a testimony against its unbelieving 
citizens, made their way to Iconium. 

Iconium, 

Iconium^ the chief city of Lyca6nia, was situated at the 
foot of Mount Taurus, about seventy-five miles south-east of 
Antioch, and on the great highway that connected Ephesus 
with Antioch of Syria. It is still a large and populous town 
and the residence of a Pasha. Its modern name is Konieh. 

The plain in which it stands is rich in valuable pro- 
ductions, especially wine, cotton, flax, and grain. The 
principal trade of the town consists in the tanning and 
dyeing of blue and yellow leather, and the manufacture of 
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carpets. The town is said to be between two and three 
miles in circumference ; beyond which, however, there are 
suburbs almost as populous as the town itself. None but 
Turks are allowed to reside within the walls ; but in the 
suburbs are some Christians of the Greek and Armenian 
churches, with a few Jews. At the head of the Greek 
community is a metropolitan bishop, who has jurisdiction 
also over some churches in the adjacent towns. 

Paul and Barnabas preacli at Xooniniiif Init are perseented 
and CO to Xisrstra. 

Paul and Barnabas laboured in this city with great success. 
Some unbelieving Jews, however, stirred up the Gentiles, 
and raised a persecution against them. << And when there 
was an assault made, both of the Gentiles, and also of the 
Jews, with their rulers, to use them despitefully, and to 
stone them, they were ware of it, and fled unto Lystra and 
Derbe, cities of Lycaonia " (Acts xiv. 5, 6). 

Ly$tra. 

Lystra and Derbe were both in Lycaonia^, but their exact 
situation is not yet certainly known. Lystra was about 
twenty-five miles from Iconium. 

" We have followed the Apostles hitherto chiefly into the 
streets of great capitals, full of wealth and learning. Now 
their route lies through the desert and little travelled 
regions of Lycaonia, to the cities of Lystra and Derbe. 
Here the inhabitants seem to have been a pastoral race, 
rude, uncultivated, and plunged in gross paganism. There 
seems, indeed, to have been neither Jew nor synagogue 
in either city. The very name of the God of Isra^ 
was unknown to them. As they approached the gates of 

> The ruins of a place called Bin-bir^KUiaaeh are thought to mark 
the position of Lystra. 
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Lystra, they saw a large temple, with a statue within it, or 
before it, of Jupiter, the king of the pagan gods. This 
showed at once what the religion of this city of the desert 
was. Jupiter was patron or presiding deity. The igno- 
rant citizens imagined that he watched over it, and pro- 
tected it. Day after day the pagans brought animals to 
the temple for their priests to slay to him in sacrifice."^ 
Such were the people with whom Paul and Barnabas re- 
mained for some time, and to whom they preached the 
gospel. 

Paul lieals a Xiaxne Man at lystra. 

At Lystra, there was a man, who had been a cripple 
from his birth. This impotent man heard the Apostle 
preach ; and as Paul marked the expression of his counte- 
nance, and perceived that he had faith to be healed, he said 
to him in a loud* voice, " Stand upright on thy feet." And 
at once the lame man leaped and walked. ^' And when the 
people saw what Paul had done, they lifted up their voices, 
saying, in the speech of Lycaonia: The Gods are come 
down to us in the likeness of men. And they called 
Barnabas, Jupiter ; and Paul, Mercurius^, because he was 
the chief speaker" (Acts xiv. II, 12). From Homer wo 
learn that this was a common notion among the heathen. 

** Often the gods, disguised, at pleasure roam 
From town to town, like men without a home. 
To judge the earth, and by experience prove 
Who wrong commit, or right and justice love." 

The people wished to offer sacrifice unto Paul and Bar- 
nabas, but were prevented by the remonstrances of Paul. 

^ Footsteps of St. Paul. 

' Jupiter was regarded as the king and father of the gods, and Mer- 
curius, or Mercury, as the god of eloquence. Barnabas, being the older 
and more commanding-looking of the two, was taken for Jupiter ; 
whereas Paul, who was short of stature, was supposed to be Mercury, 
*' because he was the chief speaker." 

C 
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But SO fickle were the inhabitants of Lystra, that the very 
man whom the one day they revered as a god, the next, on 
the suggestions of "certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium," 
they stoned^, and then drew him out of the city, supposing 
he had been dead " «(Acts xiv. 19). But as the disciples 
stood round about Paul, he rose up, and came into the city: 
and the next day he departed with Barnabas to Derhe (Acts 
xiv. 20). 

Although the Apostles were obliged to flee from Lystra, 
their preaching was to some extent successful. Timotheus 
or Timothy seems, at this time, to have been converted to 
the faith of Christ; and we read that when Paul was stoned, 
the disciples stood round about him. Moreover, after his 
recovery, he not only returned to the city, but remained 
there, no doubt with the disciples, till the next day, when he 
departed for Derbe. 

Derhe. 

Derbe, whither Paul and Barnabas went, when compelled 
to leave Lystra, was a city of Lycaonia. A place called 
Divle is by some supposed to mark the situation of Derbe. 

The Apostles do not seem to have been molested in this 
city, where they not only preached the Gospel, but made 
many disciples. Gains of Derbe, who, at a later period, went 
with Paul into Asia, is supposed to have been converted at 
this time. 

Paul and Barnabas retrace tbeir way to Antlooli in Syria. 

Their solicitude for the welfare of the newly founded 
churches constrains the Apostles to turn back, and revisit 
the places where they had preached in Asia Minor. They, 
therefore, " returned again to Lystra, and to Iconium, and 
Antioch, confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting 

> It seems that Barnabas remained nnmolested ; the fury of the Jews 
was directed only agaiiist Paul. And, with two exceptions, every per- 
secution against Paul was stirred up by the Jews. 
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them to continue in the faith, and that we must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God. And when 
they had ordained elders in every church, and had prayed 
with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on whom 
they believed. And aft^ they had passed throughout 
Pisidia, they came to Pamphi/lia, and when they had preached 
the word in Perga, they went down into Attalia " (Acts 
xiv. 21— 25). 

Attalia. 

Attalia or Attaleia was a maritime city of Pamphylia, and 
derived its name from its founder, Attains Philadelphus, 
King of Pergamos. 

AdaliOy the present city, is said to be beautifully situated 
round* a small circular harbour, which, however, cannot 
accommodate vessels of any considerable burthen. The city 
is surrounded by a ditch and double wall ; and the streets 
rise behind each other in rows, like the seats of a theatre. 
Granite columns, fragments of ancient sculpture, a triumphal 
arch, and numerous extensive ruins, attest its former im- 
portance. About two-thirds of the inhabitants are Maho- 
metans, and one-third Greeks. 

Tbejr sail from Attalia to Antloeli. 

From Attalia, they returned by sea to Antioch in Syria, 
whence they had set out, about two years before, on their 
missionary labours. " And when they were come, and had 
gathered the church together, they rehearsed all that God 
had done with them, and how he had opened the door of 
faith unto the Gentiles. And there they abode long time ^ 
with the disciples" (Acts xiv. 27, 28). 

* Paal is supposed to have remained here two years, a.d. 48 and 49, 
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Bmiiinary of St. Faul's Ufe and Travels to tbe end of his 
Tint Apostolic Journey. 

1 . Saal, afterwards called Paul, was a native of . . Tarsus, 
He is first mentioned in Scripture at the stoning of 

Stephen ; afterwards he went to ... . Damascus, 
to persecate the Christians^ when he was con- 
verted. 

2. From Damascus he went into . . . • . Arabia, 

and returned to Damascus, 

occupying about three years. 

3. From Damascus he went up to Jerusalem ; 

from thence to Casarea ; 

and then went to Tarsus. 

4. Barnabas brought Saul from Tarsus to . , ^Antioch in 

L Syria, 
where he remained one year. 
He and Barnabas then went with contributions to the 

Christians at . • Jerusalem, 

and then returned to ^Antiochin 

L Syria, 

FIBST APOSTOLIC JOUBNXT. 

Barnabas, Saul, and John Mark went from . . Antioch 

to Sdeuda, 

and then sailed to Salamis, 

in the island of Cyprus, 

From Salamis they went to Paphos, 

then to i^'^''! 

\ Pampkylia, 
where John Mark left them. 

Leaving Perga, Paul and Barnabas came to . -T'^'!!!^? "* 

L Pisidia, 

r Iconium, 
and thence to \Lysira,and 

iDerhe, 
cities of Lycaonia. 

CLystra, 
They then returned, and revisited ... J Iconium, and 

L Antioch, 

and passing through jiPisidiaand 

I Pampkylia, 
came to . . • Perga, 
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From Perga they went to . . . . , . Attcdia, 
a sea-port of Famphylia, and thence hy ship to • SeUucia, 

and then proceeded to .... fAnHochin 

I Syria, 
"from whence they had been recommended by 
the grace of God for the work which they had 
fulfilled.*' 



Questions to be answered in Writing. 

1. Give an account of the position and the present condition of 
Damascus. 

2. Relate the manner in wEich Paul was enabled to escape from 
Damascus ; also how he was received at Jerusalem by the disciples. 

3. Sketch briefly the history of Antioch of Syria. What Scripture 
events are connected with this city? 

4. Give the position, physical eharacter, and productions of the island 
of Cyprus. . . 

5. When, and by whom, was Christianity introduced into Cypras ? 

6. Give a brief sketch of the life of Saul up to the time of his 
conversion. 

7. Relate the events which befell Paul in Lystra. 

8. Sketch the career of Paul from his conversion to the commence- 
ment of his first apostolic journey. 

9. Where did John Mark leave Paul and Barnabas, and why did he 
do so? 

10. State the cities visited by Paul and Barnabas between Salamis 
and Derbe. What are the most important events connected with each 
place? 

11. Explain the following: — " deputy;'* "expelled them out of their 
coasts ; " " shook off the dust of their feet ; " ** were ware of it." 

12. Who was Bar- Jesus ? What do you know of his history ? 

13. When is Saul first called by the name of Paul ? What reasons 
are given for this change in the name of the Apostle ? 

14. Where, and on what occasion, was Paul called Mercurius? Why 
did they so designate the Apostle ? 

15. Relate the circumstances connected with the first visit of Barnabas 
and Saul to Jerusalem. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Fanl and Barnabas are sent to Jerusalem (a«B« 50). 
(acts XV. 1 — 36.) i 

During St. Paul's stay at Antioch after his return from 
his first apostolic tour, there arose a discussion between the 
church in that place and some Jewish converts respecting 
the rite of circumcision and an observance of the Mosaic 
law, which these men contended were obligatory on the 
Gentile converts as well as on the Jews. These Jewish 
converts, who had lately come from Jerusalem^ began l^o 
teach at Antioch, sayiog, " Except ye be circumcised after 
the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved." This doctrine 
was strongly opposed by Paul and Barnabas ; but after 
many conferences and disputations, it was at IcDgth pro- 
posed, that the decision of the question should be referred to 
the general assembly of the Apostles at Jerusalem. Paul 
and Barnabas therefore with certain others^ were appointed 
by the church to go up to Jerusalem, and consult the 
apostles and elders on the disputed question. The deputies 
went by land passing through Phenlce and Samaria, being 
conducted or attended part of the way, as a mark of honour, 
by some of the church. As they passed through the 
provinces already named, they made known unto the 
brethren in the various towns on then* way the success 
that had followed the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles 
in Antioch and in the cities of Asia Minor, and this 
intelligence "caused great joy unto all the brethren" 
(Acts XV. 3). 

* TUu8 was one of the number. 
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Tlie Apostolio Council. 

After the arrival of the deputies at Jerusalem, a meeting 
of the Apostles, the elders, and the other Christians was 
summoned in order to dispose of the disputed question. 
The assembly was addressed first bj St. Peter, who was 
fullj qualified to speak on the matter, as he had been chosen 
by God some years previously to declare the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, when Cornelius and others were admitted into 
the church without circumcision (Acts ix.). The meeting 
was then addressed by Paul and Barnabas, who gave an 
account of the wonders and miracles which God had 
enabled them to work in converting the Gentiles, and 
finally James^ who appears to have been president of the 
council, declared that the observance of the Mosaic ritual 
and ceremonies was not obligatory on Gentile converts. 

Judas Barsabas and Btlas ave sent witb Paul and Barnabas 
to Anttocli. 

The proposal of James was unanimously adopted ; and 
two eminent members of the church were sent along with 
Paul and Barnabas to convey the apostolic decree to 
Antioch. These men were Judas Barsabas^, and Silas or 
Silvanus^ whose name occurs frequently in the history and 
letters of St. Paul, as a zealous and active associate in his 
labours and sufierings. 

Onarriving at Antioch, the Apostles and their companions 
laid the epistle before the assembled Church, which, when 
read, was received with great joy by the Gentile believers 
in Christ. Judas and Silas employed themselves in exhort- 

* James, the son of Alpheus, commonly called the Less. 

^ Jadas, sarnamed Barsabas, is supposed to have been the brother of 
Joses, or Joseph, who, with Matthias, had formerly been nominated for 
the vacant apostleship. 

' Silas, or Silvanus, became Paul's associate in his second apostolic 
journey. 
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ing, instructing, and confirming the faith of the brethren ; 
and, after a short stay? thej returned to Jerusalem. Some 
suppose that Silas remained at Antioch ; others think 
that he went up with Judas to Jerusalem, and then returned 
to Antioch. 

But " Paul and Barnabas continued in Antioch, teaching 
and preaching the word of the Lord, with many others also" 
(Acts XV. 35). 

St. Pet^r comes to Antloob. 

During this period, as is generally supposed, St. Peter 
came from Jerusalem on a visit to the Christians of Antioch. 
At first he lived in free and friendly intercourse with the 
Gentile believers, but when certain brethren came down 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, he withdrew himself from the 
Gentiles, through dread of the censures of these Jewish 
brethren. St. Peter thus showed something of his former 
weakness ; he set at nought the principles of the Apostolic 
Decree ; and he strengthened the hands of those who taught 
that an observance of the Mosaic ceremonies was necessary 
to salvation. For this Paul withstood him to the face, and 
rebuked him sharply, because of the injury which his con- 
duct was calculated to produce to the cause of Christianity 
/'read Gal. ii. 11—16). 
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CHAP. V. 

ST. PAUL'S SECOND APOSTOLIC JOURNEY. 

FBOM A.D. 51 TO A.D. 54. 

Fanlf witb Silas, revlslta tli« Clmrelies, and delivers tlie 
Becrees, 

After some time spent at Antioch, Paul proposed to 
Barnabas that thej should go and visit the churches thej 
had founded on their first missionary journey. To this 
Barnabas readily consented, but wished to take his nephew, 
John Mark, with them. Paul would not agree to this, as 
on the former journey Mark^ had left them at Perga and 
returned to Jerusalem. The contention grew so warm 
between them, that the hitherto affectionate associates 
determined to separate ; Barnabas, therefore, taking his 
nephew, went to the island of Cyprus ; while Paul, taking 
as his companion SQas. and having been committed unto 
the grace of God by the brethren, proceeded northwards 
through Syria and Cilicia ^ confirming the churches, and 
leaving with each a copy of the Apostolic Decree. 

Paul and Silas visit Berbe and lisrstra. 

After travelling through Syria and Cilicia, they passed 
westwards into Lycaonia, and visited first Derbe, and after- 
wards Lystra (Acts xvi. 1). 

* Mark regained the good opinion of Paul, as he was with 
the Apostle during his captivity (Col. iv. 10) ; and in 2 Tim. iv. 11,. 
Paul says of Mark that he was ** profitable to him for the ministr- 

5 
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At Ljstra they found a young disciple, named Timothy, 
whose father was a Greek, but whose mother, Euni'ce, was 
a Jewish convert. Timothy had been carefully and re- 
ligiously educated ; he had been converted to the faith of 
Christ ; and he was well spoken of by the brethren that 
were at Lystra and Iconium. Such was the person, who 
was chosen by Paul to be the companion of his travels. 

Paul, Silas, and Tlmotliy pass tliroairli Thrygia and Galatla. 

Leaving Lystra, Paul and his companions visited Iconium 
whence they took a north-westerly direction through 
Phrygia^ then north-eastwards to the confines of Galatia. 
The principal cities of the latter province were Ancy'ra^ 
Pessi'nus, and Tdvium ; and these, it is probable, were 
visited by the Apostle, as he speaks of the churches of 
Galatia, in the epistle which he wrote to the Christians of that 
region. It is evident from the word used, that the Gospel 
had been established in more places than one, 

Paul states that he was entertained by the Galatians with 
great kindness and veneration, as if he had been an angel 
from heaven (Gal. iv. 14) ; and his labours among them were 
crowned with a large measure of success. 

Phrygia, 

PhrygHa was the largest province of Asia Minor. It was 
bounded on the north by Bithyti'ia and Galdtia, on the east 
by Cappadocia, on the south by Pisid'ia and Lyc'ia, and on 
the west by Caria, Lyd'ia, and Mys'ia, In early times it 
seems to have comprehended the greater part of the penin- 
sula. In history it is first known as a kingdom ; this rank 
it retained until it fell into the hands of Croesus, king of 
Lydia, in the year b.c. 555. It afterwards was made a 
Persian province by Cyrus, when he added the Lydian 
kingdom to his empire. When the Gospel was introduced 
into Phrygia, it was under the dominion of the Romans. 
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Galatia, 



GaldHa lay to the north of Phrygia^ and was surrounded 
by Paphlag6nia, Pontus, Cappad6cia, Phryg'ia, and Bi- 
thyn'ia. It obtained the name of Galatia from the Gauls, 
who settled first in northern Phrygia, and then spread 
themselves over the whole peninsula. The hordes that 
passed from Europe to Asia became so numerous, that, it 
is said, *' all Asia swarmed with them ; and that no eastern 
monarch carried on war without a mercenary army of 
Gauls." At'talus, King of Per'gamus, however, defeated 
them in a great battle, and compelled them to confine them- 
selves to the possession of that part that was afterwards 
called Galatia. 

The Galatians or Galli had assisted Antiochus the Great 
in his contest with the Romans ; they therefore sent against 
them the consul Manlius, who defeated them, but granted 
them peace, on the condition that they should confine them- 
selves to their own territories, and not molest their neigh- 
bours. From this period, B.C. 188, they maybe regarded 
as in reality subject to Rome, although they were permitted 
to retain their own native princes. In the wars between 
the Romans and Mithrida'tes, king of Pontus, Deiot'arus, 
one of the tetrarchs of the Gala ti an tribes, rendered them 
great assistance. For these services the Roman senate gave 
him the title of king; he had also bestowed on him Little 
Armenia and a part of Pontus. About 25 years b,c. this 
country became a Roman province. 

They prosecute tbelr Jonmey to Troas. 

" After finishing for the present their work in Galatia, 
Paul and his comrades turned westwards again, and re- 
entered Phrygia, which they traversed as far as the frontier 
of Mysia. Hence they proposed to turn northwards and 
visit Bithynia, a large maritime province bordering on the 
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Eux'ine Sea, and divided only by the Bosphorus from the 
European coast; hoping, probably, that they might thus, 
pursue their way to the western continent. However, 
either by a dream, or some other inward impression made 
upon the mind, possibly in answer to a special prayer for 
direction, they received a spiritual intimation prohibiting 
their advance in this direction : and accordingly they con- 
tinued their route westwards passing along the intricate 
boundaries of the Phrygian and Mysian provinces, and de- 
scending from the highlands of Olympus upon the plain of 
ancient Troy, finally reached the port of Troasy about five 
miles from that celebrated spot." ^ 

Mysia, 

Mysia was bounded on the north by the Propontis or 
Sea of Marmora, on the west by the Hellespont, on the 
south by Lydia, and on the east by Bithynia, from which it 
was separated by the river Rhyndacus {Artacko). It was 
divided into two parts; the northern being called Lesser 
Mysia, and the southern. Greater Mysia. In northern or 
Lesser Mysia, was Troas, or Troad, — the name given to 
the whole district around the town of Troy, — the scene of 
the celebrated Trojan wars. 

Troas. 

TroaSy or Alexandria Troas, was a city of Lesser Mysia, 
and lay on the coast of the JBgean Sea. It was founded by 
Antig'onus, and first called by him Antigonea; it was after- 
wards called, in honour of Alexander the Great, Alexandria 
Troas ; but in process of time it lost the appellation of Alex- 
andria, and was merely denominated Troas. During the 
reign of Augustus, it was made a Roman colony, and rose to 
be a place of considerable importance. Both Julius Caesar 

' Merivalc's Christian Records. 
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and Constantiiie, from its excellent situation, thought of 
making it the capital of the empire. The ruins of a place 
called Eski'Stambuly that is "the Old City," represent the 
ancient Troas. 

Paul sees, in a tIsIoii, a Man of nCacedonta. 

While Paul was in this city, he had a vision of a man of 
Macedonia, who prayed him, saying, "Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us." "And after he had seen the vision, im- 
mediately we^ (that is Paul, Silas, Timothy, and Luke) 
endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that 
the Lord had called us to preach the Gospel unto them " 
(Acts xvi. 10). 

Paul and bis company §;o from Asia to BintOPB. 

Paul and his companions sailed from Troas with a favour- 
able wind; they took a north-westerly direction across the 
^gean Sea, and came to SamothroLce, where they anchored 
for the night. On the next day they reached the port of 
Neap'olis^ and thence proceeded directly by the Via Egnd- 
tia 2 to Philippi, the chief city of that part of Macedonia. 

Samothrace, 

Samotkrdcey now called Samothrdki, is a small rocky 
island in the JEgean Sea, about half-way between Troas 
and Neapolis. It is of an oval shape, and about eight miles 
long by six miles in breadth. It was often termed Samos, 
but to distinguish it from the island of Samps, off the coast 

* The expression we shows that the writer of the Acts was with Paul 
at Troas. He seems to have first joined the apostle at this place. 

' The Via Egnatia was the great military road made by the Romans, 
which traversed Macedonia from east to west. It began at Dyrrhachinm, 
in Ulyricum, entered Macedonia, and passed through Lychnidas, Hera- 
clca, Lyncestis, Edessa, Fella, Thessalonica, ApoUonia, Amphipolis, 
Philippi, &c. 
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of Lydia, in Asia Minor, they added the word Thrace to it 
and called it Samothrace; others say that it was called, 
Samothrace, or Samothra^ia, because it was peopled -by in- 
habitants from Samos and from Thrace. The ancient in- 
habitants were noted for their worship of the most famous 
of the heathen deities, in honour of whom certain mysteries 
or idolatrous ceremonies were celebrated. It also received 
the name of sacred, and was a place of refuge to all fugitives 
and criminals. The island is now under the dominion of 
the Turks, and has lost all marks of its ancient splendour. 
It is but thinly peopled, and contains only one small village. 

JVeapolis. 

Neapolis originally belonged to Thrace, but was after- 
wards annexed to Macedonia. It was a seaport, and 
distant from Philippi about ten miles. The place is now 
called Kdvallo. There are traces here of paved military 
roads, as well as remains of a great aqueduct on two tiers 
of Roman arches. 

Macedonia. 

Macedonia varied in extent at different periods. After 
its f3ubjugation by the Romans, the country was divided into 
four distinct regions, each of which had its own capital.^ 
Macedonia now forms part of Turkey in Europe. 

Philippi, 

Philippi lay to the north-west of Neapolis. It derived its 
name from Philip king of Macedon, who took it, fortified 
it, and made it a frontier town against the invasions of the 
Thracians. In the vicinity of this city were fields called 
Campi Philippici, in which were fought two great and 

* Tho four districts were : 1. Macedonia Prima : capital, Philippi. 
2. Mac. Secunda: capital, Thessalonica. 3. Mac. Tertia : capital 
Pella. 4. Mac. Quarta: capital, Pelagonia. 
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memorable battles, — the one between Julius Caesar and 
Pompey the Great, a battle which decided the fate of the 
Eoman world, B.C. 42, — the other between Marc Antony 
and Augustus Csesar on the one side, and Brutus and 
Cassius on the other. The latter were defeated, and Cassius, 
unwilling to survive his defeat, fell upon his own sword. 
According to others, a freedman slew him by his order. 
The site of Philippi has been seldom visited. " Ruins of 
private dwellings are still visible; also something of a semi- 
circular shape, probably a forum or market-place, perhaps 
the one where Paul and Silas received their undeserved 
stripes. The most prominent of the existing remains is the 
remainder of a palatial edifice : the architecture of which 
is grand and the materials costly." 

JFilibah is the name given to the wretched village which 
marks the site of the once famous city. 

Conversion of liydla. 

On the Sabbath after their arrival at Philippi, Paul and 
his companions attended a place of prayer, on the banks 
of the river Gangas^, outside the gates of the city, where 
the Jews and Jewish proselytes were accustomed to meet.^ 
Those who assembled for prayer were chiefly women, among 
whom was one named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city 
of Thyatira^, in Asia Minor. The preaching of the apostle 
and his companions was the means of converting Lydia, 
"whose heart," we are told, " the Lord opened, that she 
attended to the things which were spoken of Paul." She 
and her household were afterwards baptized ; and sho 

» Gangas, or Gangites. 

' The Jews preferred to assemble near the water on account of the 
ablations which accompanied their worship. 

■ The city of Thyatira was in Lydia ; the Lydians were famed for 
their purple-dyeing. An inscription, ** the dyers," has been found among 
the ruins of Thyatira. 
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persuaded Paul, Silas, and the others to abide in her house 
during their stay in the citj of Philippi. 

HeaUniT of a Bemoniao IVoman. 

As Paul and his fellow labourers went to prayer, they 
were, for several days, followed by a damsel^ who was 
possessed of an evil spirit, and who brought much gain to 
her masters by the practice of divination or soothsaying. 
She cried, as she followed them, "These men are the 
servants of the Most High God, which show unto us the 
way of salvation." But Paul, being grieved, turned and said 
to the spirit, I command thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
to come out of her. And he came out the same hour " (Acts 
xvi. 17, 18). 

Paul and Silas are imprisoned. 

When the masters of the slave saw that they were deprived 
of the gains which they had been accustomed to receive, they 
seized Paul and Silas and dragged them before the rulers, 
and publicly accused them of introducing a new religion 
and of being disturbers of the peace. This accusation 
inflamed the rage of the people, and the magistrates, 
regardless of justice and without form of a trial, commanded 
that they should be stripped and beaten with rods ; they 
were then cast into prison, and the jailer received strict 
injunctions to keep them secure. He, therefore, placed them 
in the inner prison, the remotest part, where escape would 
be most difficult, and still further to ensure the safe keeping 
of the prisoners, he " made their feet fast in the stocks." 

But, at midnight, an earthquake shook the prison, and 
every one's bands were loosed. The jailer, awakened by 
the noise, and supposing the prisoners had escaped, drew his 
sword, and would have killed himself. ''But Paul cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm ; for we are 

' A female slave. 
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all here " (Acts xvi. 28). After this, the jailer and all his 
household were converted and baptized. 

" The early Philippian converts are specially famed for 
their steadfast adherence to the faith, and their implicit 
obedience to the commandments of the Lord Jesus. Thej 
appear to have conceived a very strong affection for Paul, 
which they manifested by their generous contributions for 
his support, while preaching the Gospel in Macedonia and 
Corinth (Phil. iv. 15 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9); and also when he was 
a prisoner at Rome (Phil. ii. 25), In return, he sent them 
that affectionate epistle^ which forms a part of the sacred 
canon, and in which he declares his tender regard for them ; 
his earnest desire to comfort them under the concern they 
had expressed at his imprisonment; and his anxiety to 
guard them against Judaizing teachers, and to inspire them 
with a concern to adorn their profession by the most 
eminent attainments in the divine life."^ 



Paul and Silas leave PblUppI, and proceed to Tbessalonlea. 

On leaving Philippi, Paul and Silas ^ directed their course 
to the south-west, and passing through the cities of Am' 
phip'olis and Apolldnia, arrived at Thessalanicay the capital 
of the second part of Macedonia, and distant from Philippi 
about one hundred miles. They travelled thither on the great 
military road which led from Byzantium to the Adriatic. 

Amphipolis. 

Amphip'olis, one of the largest cities of Thrace, stood on 
the left bank of the river Stry'mon, about three miles from 
the sea.* The Stry'mon flowed in a semicircle round the 

1 The Epistle to the Fhilippians was written daring FaaFs imprison- 
ment at Borne, jld. 62. 
' Sime*s Sacred Geography. 

' Timothy and Lnke are supposed to have been left behind. 
* Eion, at the mouth of the Strymon, was the port of Amphir 
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town, whence its name, Amphipolis, around the city,^ The 
Thracians, the original possessors, were driven out bj the 
Athenians, b. c. 437, when the name Amphipolis was given 
to the city, which, from its position, became a place of great 
importance, and was regarded bj the Athenians as the jewel 
of their empire. The Spartans took it from the Athenians ; 
and in B.C. 538, it fell into the hands of Philip, King of 
Macedon. The Romans made it a free city and the capital 
of one of the divisions of Macedonia, when the country was 
conquered by them. The place is now in ruins ; part of 
its site, however, is occupied by a small village called Jeni- 
Kent, or " New Town," inhabited by Greeks and Turks. 

ApoUania. 

ApoUdnia was a town of Mygdonia in Macedonia, south 
of Lake BolHbe, and on the road from Amphipolis to Thes- 
salonica. Its ruins are said still to retain the name of 
PoUina. 

Thessalonica. 

Tkessalonica was situated at the head of a bay called the 
Thermaic Gulf, and about twenty-eight miles nearly west 
of Apollonia. It was formerly called Therma, but according 
to Strabo, Cassander changed the name to Thessalonica, in 
honour of his wife, who was the daughter of Philip, King 
of Macedon. When the Eomans conquered Macedonia, the 
city was made the capital of the second of the four districts 
into which the country was divided. It was afterwards 
raised to the rank of a colony ; and in the time of Paul, it 
was the residence of the Roman proconsul who governed 
^ province of Macedonia, and of the Questor who had the 
eliarge of the public revenues. 

From its commercial importance multitudes of strangers 
locked to it from the surrounding regions, so that it became 

' It was originally called Ennea Hodoi^ or Nine Ways, from the nnm- 
T of roads which mtet at this place. 
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celebrated for the number, the wealth, and the learning of 
its inhabitants,. 

SahnHki, the modem name of Thessalonica, is a seaport 
and the most considerable city in European Turkey after 
Constantinople. It has manufactures of leather, carpets, 
cotton, silk ; and exports, wool, raw cotton, silk, tobacco, 
chestnuts, wax, linseed and hempseed. It is the seat of a 
Greek archbishop, and is said to have thirty Greek churches, 
thirty Turkish mosques, and forty Jewish synagogues. The 
Jews, who are chiefly of Spanish descent, form an important 
section of the population. 



Tbe Jews accuse Paul and Silas before tbe Magistrates. 

The Jews were numerous in Thessalonica when Paul 
visited the city, and they proved his most inveterate 
enemies in his endeavours to propagate the Gospel. It is 
evident that Paul made some stay in this place ; for we find 
that he preached Christ to the Jews in their synagogue, on 
three consecutive Sabbaths. The success that accompanied 
his labours, especially among the Greek proselytes ^ to the 
Jewish faith, so exasperated the unbelieving Jews, that 
they stirred up a tumult in the city, and went to the house 
of Jason, where Paul and Silas lodged, and sought to bring 
them out to the people. Not finding them there, they 
seized Jason, and carried him before the magistrates, when 
they accused him of harbouring in his house persons dis- 
affected to the Roman government. The charge against 
them was thus stated : — " These all do contrary to the 
decrees of Caesar, saying that there is another king, one 
Jesus." The rulers of the people were troubled when they 
heard these things ; and having made Jason and his friends 
give bail or security for their own good conduct, and for the 

> Faal wrote from Corinth two epistles to the church established here; 
the firet epistle in x.j>, 52, and the second epistle a year later. 
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departure of the alleged authors of the distarbance, thej 
were then allowed to go (Acts xvii. 1 — 9). 



Faal and BSMmm go to : 

The Christian converts saw that no time was to be lost 
in placing the lives of Paul and Silas beyond the reach 
of their enemies. As soon, therefore, as night set in, they 
saw them safely out of Thessalonica^ whence they directed 
their steps to Berea. 

Berea, or BeroM. 

Berea, a city of Macedonia, was on the small river 
Astrae'us, a tributary of the Haliac'mon, and in a secluded 
spot in the lowlands at the foot of Mount Ber'mius. It was 
a city of great antiquity ; is often mentioned by early 
writers ; and was about fifty-one miles south-west of 
Thessalonica. Berea, now Veria, is from its position a 
pleasant and agreeable town. The remains of the ancient 
city are very considerable. 



Paul is sent away firom : 

Al Berea, aa at Thessalonica, Paul iind Silas wcot into 
the fiynngogu^ of the Jews, where tbej found a more patient 
*iicl alloitive set of bearers. The Eereans not only '^ re- 
vived Ui^ word with all readiness of luind, but searched 
^^Hiptiires daily" to ascertain the tnith of that which 
ch**f? »<> tljem. The success of Paul waa great ; for 
i'>re many of them believed: also of 
vvhich were Greeks, and of mm, not a 
i 2). But when the Jews of Thcesidonictt 
^ of Paul, they came to Berea, and there 
iNhanees, that the brethren coujsidered it 
i'liul fKwtLj from Berea, 

I of $ety'ic& to Paul in the work of the ministnr, 
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Paul sails to Atbeiis. Silas and Timothy stay at Berea. 

Paul was taken by the brethren to the nearest seaport, 
where they found a vessel bound for Southern Greece. Silas 
and Timothy ^ did not accompany Paul at this time ; they 
remained behind at Berea ; for the anger of the unbelieving 
Jews seems specially to have been directed against the 
Apostle. The vessel which conveyed Paul and his friends, 
descending the Therm&ic Gulf, rounded the island of Euboe'a 
and the lofty cape of Siinium ^, and having landed Paul and 
his attendants at the Pirse'us^ they proceeded thence to 
Athens, When his friends had brought Paul to Athens, they 
left him, and returned to Berea^ with instructions to Silas 
and Timothy " to come to him with all speed." 

Athem. 

Athens, "the eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence," 
stood on a gulf of the ^gean Sea, and in that district of 
.Greece which was called At'tica. The city is said to have 
been founded by Cecrops and an Egyptian colony, about 
1556 years b.c. It became one of the most celebrated 
cities in the world, and was distinguished for learning, phi- 
losophy, and the arts. It was the birthplace of the most 
renowned warriors, statesmen, and philosophers ; and for 
ages was preeminent in civilisation, arts, and arms. The 
military genius of the Athenians was chiefly displayed in 
the battles of Mar'athon^ Saramis, Plat^a^ and Mjfc'ale.^ 

* Timothy had recently rejoined Paul and Silas. 

' Saninm, a celebrated headland of Attica, formed the extreme point 
of that country towards the south. It was sacred to Minerva; there the 
goddess had a beautiful temple crowning the height. 

' The Pirssus was the port of Athens. 

* Mar'athon: here Persians defeated, B.a 490. 
SaFamis : here Persians defeated, b.c. 480. 
Plate'a: here Persians defeated, b.c. 479. 

Myc'ale: here the fleet of Xerxes was destroyed, B.C. 479. 
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Athens consisted of two principal parts, namely, the cih/, 
and its ports. The ports wefe Phalerum, Munych'ia, and 
Pirae'us, which were joined to the city by two long walls.^ 
The city consisted of the Lower Town, and the Acrop'olis, or 
citadel, which was built on a steep rock. Opposite the west 
end of the Acropolis, and separated from it by a depression, 
was the. Areop'agus, or Hill of Mars, on which was held the 
Court. of the Areopagus. 

The chief ornament of the Acropolis was the Parthenon, 
the glorious temple of the tutelar deity of the city, and still 
the most ^nagnificent ruin in the world. Many interesting 
remains both of architecture and sculpture have been trans- 
ported from the spoils of this wonderful edifice, and de- 
posited in the British Museum.^ 

Athens in the ddys of St, Paul. 

"It would be almost impossible for the pen or pencil to 
present to the tnind's eye a perfect picture of ancient Athens 
— the most .sublime and beautiful city of the ancient world. 
It was one vast pile of architectural magnificence. Wherever 
the eye turned it rested on some object of chaste beauty, a 
record of national pride or idolatrous worship. At the 
very entrance into the city, even as the traveller passed 
through the Peiraic gate, he was met by marbled heroes or 
imaged gods. Immediately within the precincts of the city 
stood the temple of Ceres, wholly adorned by the works of the 
great Praxiteles ; further on, were grouped the sculptured 
forms of favourite gods, surrounding a sanctuary of Bacchus. 
To the left was a long colonnaded street, leading to the groves 
of the Academe. To the right was the Agora^ wherein the 
poets and statesmen of Greece conceived their noblest en- 
thusiasm ; for there, on every side, were memorials of a 
peerless past — statues of glorified gods and deified heroes. 
Thither the Athenian fathers loved to bring their sons, and 

> See the Map. « The Elgin Marbles. 
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• 

implant in their young n^ds the love of virtue, the desire 
to be great, that they, too, might win a place among the 
illustrious of Grreece. Above, on the north side, was the 
rugged eminence of the Areopagus, and high towering 
above all, towards the east, stood the great Acropolis — the 
crown and glory of Athens — which closed a long perspec- 
tive of glittering shrines and sanctuaries with the graceful 
temple of ' Unwinged Victory.' On every side were mar- 
ble altars, sublime statuary and stately porticoes. There, 
in that vast pile of splendour, every god had his altar, every 
hero a statue raised to his honour ; and, as though the 
imagination of the Athenians knew no bounds, they even 
deified the Passions, and raised altars to Fame, Modesty, 
Energy, and Pity, to the last of which they alone, of all the 
Greeks, paid divine honours. The spirit of excellence, the 
love of the beautiful, the veneration of the past, which 
characterised the whole city of Athens, was concentrated 
in the Acropolis. It was one unrivalled composition of 
sculptured grandeur. Never were so many triumphs of 
art and forms of beauty gathered together in so small a space; 
but the most glorious of all those graceful structures was the 
temple of the Parthenon, erected, at the proudest period of 
Grecian history, in honour of Minerva. In front of the 
temple stood a colossal statue of that goddess, formed from 
the brazen spoils of the battle of Marathon. Armed with 
glittering spear, shield, and helmet, it stood forth in gigantic * 
proportions the tutelar divinity of Athens." ^ 

This statue, which was the work of Phidias, was of ivory 
and gold, and twenty-six cubits in height. 

Such was the city that Paul visited, and in which he 
laboured only for a short time. 

The present city, the modern capital of the Kingdom of 
Greece, has been almost entirely rebuilt since the accession 

» Glad Tidings. 
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of the present government.* Much, however, of the old 
town remains, and presents a striking contrast with the 
modern improvements. The antiquities of Athens form the 
great attraction ; and both within and without the vralls a 
large extent of ground is strewn with the remains of ancient 
temples, which still excite the wonder and admiration of 
every beholder. 

** Long to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng; 
Long shall the voyager, with th' Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of foatile and of song; 
Long shall thine annals, and immortal tongue. 

Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 
Boast of the aged, lesson of the young. 
Which sages venerate, and bards adore, 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore.** 



Paul Is deeply moved by tbe Idolatry at Atbens. 

Whilst Paul waited for Silas and Timothy at Athens, 
his spirit was stirred at seeing the city wholly given to 
idolatry (Acts xvii. 16) : and from heathen writers we find 
that Athens was literally full of shrines and temples in honour 
either of their own gods, or of those whom they had 
naturalised. Paul, therefore, " disputed in the synagogues 
with the Jews, and with the devout persons, and in the 
mai'ket ^ daily with them that met him." In the market-place 
he was encountered hy certain philosophers of the Epicurean 
and Stoic ^ schools; and because he preached unto them 

^ The sovereignty of the Kingdom of Greece was conferred on Otho, 
the second son of the King of Bavaria, a.d. 1832. 

* The agora, or market-place, was the general rendezvous of the 
Athenian population. 

' The Epicureans, named after their founder Epiciirus, held that 
pleasure was the chief good. They admitted the existence of gods, but 
regarded them as indolent beings, who paid no attention to the actions 
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Jesus and the resurrection, they brought him to the Areop- 
agus, where he could be heard by the multitude to the best 
advantage. 

Fanl is taken to tbe Areopaffos. 

The Areopagus, to which Paul was taken, was the place 
of sacred judgment ; and as it was especiallj intended as a 
place of arbitration on religious matters, it was all the more 
suitable for hearing the new doctrines of this Christian 
missionary. 

Paul is placed on the tribunal, and the question is court- 
eously put to him by this courteous people, " May we know 
what this new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is ? For 
thou bringest strange things to our ears : we would know 
therefore what these things mean" (Acts xvii. 19, 20). 

" There on Mars' hill stood Paul with flashing eye, 
Like some bright form just lighted from the sky, 
Marvelled so blind learned Athens still should be, 
Admired, but mourned, her Pagan brilliancy." 

The Apostle, in answer to their question, delivered that 
memorable discourse recorded in the 17th chapter of the 
Acts. Appealing even to their own Pagan literature, he 
taught them that in one only God, '^ we live, and move, and 
have our being;" and exhorted them to repentance, "because 
He hath appointed a day, in which He will judge the world 
in righteousness, by that man whom He hath ordained; where- 
of He hath given assurance unto all men, in that He hath 
raised him from the dead " (Acts xvii. 31). It has been 

or affairs of men; they had no faith in a providence, or in accountabiliQr, 
or in any retribution to come. 

The Stoics yrere so called from atoOf a porch or portico, because Zeno, 
the founder of the school, taught in a porch in the agora of Athens. 
The Stoics extolled virtue, insisted on subjecting the passions to reason, 
and urged the unportance of becoming independent of the ordinary 
sources of enjoyment and suffering. Their distinguishing feature was 
self- righteousness and pride of intellect 

D 
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well said of this memorable sermon: — " Simple throughout 
as is the language of the preacher, yet, in the compass of a 
few words, he tells them the noblest truths. That there was 
one God; that He dweU not in temples; that the world was 
not only made but sustained by Him; that all mankind w.ere 
of one blood; that they hsid fallen away from righteousness; 
that God had sent His Son Jesus to redeem them ; that He 
had raised Him from the dead as an earnest of future life; 
that all men must be judged at the last day." ^ 

Although some mocked, and others said, "We will hear 
thee again of this matter," yet Dionysius, one of the Areop- 
agites, and a woman named Dam'aris, with others, were so 
impressed by the preaching of the Apostle that "they clave 
unto him and believed." 

Timothy*, who had now joined Paul, was sent from Athens 
to establish and confirm the Church at Thessalonica (1 Thess. 
iii. 1 — 6), and Paul himself, entering the Peloponnesus, 
arrived at Corinth. 

Corinth, 

Corinthf the city next visited, was the capital of the Roman 
province of Achdia.^ It was situated on the southern part 
of the isthmus which joins the Morea to the continent; and, 
fVom its position, it became one of the richest and most pros- 
porous cities of Greece. Horace calls it, "Corinth of the 
two seas," because it had the Ionian Sea on the one side, and 
the -^gean on the other. The ports were, on the eastern 
side, Cenchr^a ; and on the western, Lechfle'um. The city 

^ Lewin, vol. i. p. 285. 

' Silas seems to have remained at Berea; he afterwards joined Paul 
at Corinth. Luke had not yet quitted Fhilippi. 

• Ackaia, one of the divisions of Southern Greece, lay along the 
eonthem shore of the Corinthian Gulf. The Boman province ofAchaia^ 
of which Corinth was the capital, comprehended all Peloponnesus, with 
Northern Greece south of Thessaly. It is extremely dijficult, however, 
to fix the precise limit hetween the province of Achaia and that of 
Macedonia to the north of it. 
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was splendidly adorned with statues, edifices, and temples, 
and crowded with devotees from all parts of the world. The 
inhabitants were, however, noted for their luxury and licen- 
tiousness. 

Corinth was destroyed by the Romans in the year 146 b.c; 
but about 100 years afterwards it was rebuilt by Julius 
CaBsar, who planted a Roman colony in the city. It soon 
regained much of its ancient splendour, and became a cele- 
brated seat of literature and philosophy. In the time of 
Paul, it was the residence of Gallio^, the Proconsul of 
Achaia. 

The city was possessed successively by the Western 
Emperors and the Venetians; from the latter, Mahomet 11. 
wrested it^ a.d. 1458. It was recovered afterwards by the 
Venetians, and retaken by the Turks, in whose hands it 
remained till the Greek Revolution^, when it was annexed to 
the kingdom of Greece* The city was reduced to ashes in 
1822, and now presents only a mass of ruins, and a complete 
picture of desolation. A few houses, however, have since 
been built, and new streets marked out; and although no 
great progress has been made^ it has begun to assume a 
neat and orderly appearance. It is now called Gortho, 
and has some trade in wheat, oil, honey, wax, and dried 
fruits. 

l^e isthmian Games, 

In the vicinity of Corinth were held the famous Isth- 
mian games to witness which vast numbers of people assem- 
bled, not only from Greece but from all parts of the known 
world. St Paul, in his Epistles, frequently alludes to the 
Grecian games. '^ Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may 

^ Gallio, the Prooonsul of Achaia under the Emperor Claadini, was 
the elder brother of Sen'eca the philosopher. 

' The Bevolation began in 1821; in 1829 the Forte acknowledged 
the independence of Greece. 
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obtain " (1 Cor. ix. 24). **I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day" (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8). 

Faal Uvmm wStti Aqnllm sad Vrisellte. 

When Paul visited Corinth (a. d. 52), he found in the city 
a certain Jew, named Aq'uila', who with his wife Priscilla, 
had lately come from Italy, because the Emperor Claudius 
had issued an edict commanding all Jews to depart from 
Rome. With these, the Apostle not only lived but worked^ 
because they were of the same craft as he was ; '* for by 
their occupation they were tent-makers" (Acts xviii. 3). 
Moreover, *' he reasoned in the synagogues every Sabbath, 
and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks." 



\ and TlmoHliy ooaie flrom Kaoedania. 

Silas, who had come from Berea, and Timothy from 
Thessalonica, bearing good tidings, not only assisted Paul in 
preaching the Gospel (2 Cor. i. 19), but animated him and 
urged him to zeal in making known the Saviour. The 
Lord here spoke to Paul in a vision by night, and said to 
him, ^* Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace : 
for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt 
thee ; for I have much people in this city" (Acts xviii. 
9, 10). 

Paul continued at Corinth one year and six months^, 
teaching the word of God, at first in the synagogue, but 

^ Aquila, a Jew, was born in Fontas. He accompanied Paul to 
Ephesus, and was stiU there when the Apostle yisited it on his third 
apostolic journey. We find him again at Borne (Bom. xvi. 3, &c.>; 
and at a still later period at Ephesus a second time (2 Tim. iv. 19). 

' It was a proverb among the Jews that the father who neglected to 
bring up his son to a trade taught him to be a thief. 

I During his stay here, Paul wrote the Two Epistles to the Thes- 

SILOKIANS. 
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afterwards in the house of Justus, a Gentile convert (Acts 
xviii* 7)* And his labours were crowned with success: 
for he was the means of converting some persons of dis* 
tinction, among whom was Crispus^ the chief ruler of the 
synagogue. 

Paul is brouffbt before CkUllo. 

After this, Paul was brought before Gallio, who, at that 
time, was Proconsul of Achaia. The Jews brought the 
following accusation against the Apostle : " This fellow 
persuadeth men to worship God contrary to the law." As 
the accusation had reference to religious, and not to civil 
matters, Gallic would take no notice of it.* "And he 
drave them from the judgment-seat. Then all the Greeks 
took Sos'thenes^ the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat 
him before the judgment-seat : and Gallic cared for none 
of those things" (Acts xviii. 16, 17). 

After this event Paul seems to have remained some 
time longer in Corinth, unmolested. During his stay he 
was supported by the contributions of the believers in 
Macedonia (2 Cor. xi. 8, 9). 

Favl sails to Bpbesiie wifb Aqwtlaf Prisetllaf and otbers. 

From Corinth Paul went to CenchreOj a seaport on the 
Saron'ic Gulf in the JSgean Sea, where, in pursuance of a 
vow, he had his head shaved (Acts xviii. 18). This place 
is now deserted, but retains its name in the form Kekhries, 

From Cenchrea^ Paul» with Aquila^ Priscilla, Silas, 
Timothy, and some others ^ sailed across the ^gean Sea, 
and landed at Ephesus^ the capital of Lydian Asia. Here, 

' The Roman laws allowed the Jews to regulate their religious affairs 
in their own way. It was out of the proTince of QaOio, therefore, to 
take cognizance of sach questions. 

■ Sosthenes is supposed to have succeeded Crispas. 

* Erastus, Gaiut^ and Aristarehua accompanied them (Acts xix. 
22, 29). 
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according to castom, he entered the synagogue, and rea- 
soned with the Jews, who were desiroos that he should 
tarry some time with them. But he bade them farewell, 
saying, *^ I must by all means keep this feast that cometh 
at Jerusalem : but I will return again unto you, if God 
will*' (Acts xviii. 21). Aquila and Friscilla remained behind 
at Ephesus. 

Pwal ffoes up to JenuMleiii« uid theiiee to Antlodb In BjrUu 

Leaving Ephesus, Paul sailed to CcBsarea of Palestine ; 
and from this place he proceeded to Jerusalem, and when 
he had saluted the Church there, he went down to Antiock 
in Syria, whence he had set out about three years before 
on his Second Missionary Tour. 

This appears to have been Paul's last visit to Antioch in 
Syria, which was regarded as the metropolis of the Gentile 
Church. 



SummarT' of St. Paul's Second ApostoUo Journey. 

Paul, accompanied by Silas, sets oat from . . . Antioch, 

and passing through r Syria and 

I. Cuicieif 
confirming the Churches, they came to • • Derbe, 

and then to Lystra, 

where Timothy joined theoL 
From Lystra they passed through .... Phrygia, 

and the region of GcJatia^ 

and, being forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach 

the word in Asia, they came to . . . TVoeu, 
a city of Mysia, where Paul had the vision of a 
man of Macedonia, who prayed him, saying, 
"Ootbe over into Macedonia, and help us." 
Loosmg from Troas, they sailed to • . • • Samothracia, 
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an island in the ^gean Sea ; the next day thej 

sailed to . . . . * . . . Neapolis^ 

and thence by the Via Egnatia to the city of . Philippi, 

On leaving Fhilippi, they passed through • • . AmphipolU, 

and ......... ApoUonia^ 

and came to Thes§alonica» 

BeiDg driven from Thessalonica, they proceeded to • Berea, 

whence the brethren sent Paul privately to . . Athena ; 
but Silas and Timothy remained behind in Berea. 

From Athens Paul proceeded to Corinth^ 

and from the port called Cenchrea, 

he sailed across the Archipelago to . . . Epheius, 
where Aqoila and Friscilla departed from him. 

He then sailed to Ccesarea, 

of Palestine, and from thence proceeded to . : Jerusalem, 
and when he had saluted the Church he went 

\ Antioch in 
, Syria, 



down to •• , i'^ 



Questiona to be answ^ed in Writmg, 

1. What were the circumstances that led to the separation of Paul 
and Barnabas ? 

2. What proofs are there that Paul and John Mark were again good 
friends after this contention ? 

3. Give the boundaries of Gralatia and Phrygia ; and write a short 
history of the Galli or Galatians. 

4. Relate the events, in the life of Paul, that are connected with the 
town of Troas. 

5. Describe in words the journey of Paul from Troas to Philippi; and 
give some account of the places he visited or touched at. 

6. Name the districts into which Macedonia was divided by the 
]EU}mans ; and give the capital of each district. 

7. Belate the events which happened to Paul and Silas at Philippi. 

8. State the direction Paul took when he left Philippi ; the next three 
places, in order, that he visited; and the principal events connected with 
each of these places. 

9. Where was Thessalonica? Give the history of this dty, ancient as 
well as modem. 
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CHAP. VI. 

SI. Paul's thibd apostolic JouKEnsT. 

VBOM JlJ>. 54 TO JLD, 58. 

Fanl iro«« Uunnagtk Ottlatia and Fliryfl^a to Bpliesas. 

Having remained some time at Antioch, Paul, accompa- 
nied as is supposed by Titus, Timothy, Eras'tus, Gains, 
and Aristar'chus, set out on his Third Missionary Journey. 
From Antioch he went no doubt to Tarsus^ his native 
city; then in a north-western direction through Galatia; 
thence turning to the south-west he passed through Phry- 
gian and came down to Ephesus, The Apostle visited the 
churches in these regions, confirming them in the faith; 
and at the same time making collections in behalf of the 
poor saints and brethren in Judea (Acts xviii. 23). 

Ephesus. 

Bphesus, the capital of Ionia, and one of the most cele- 
brated cities of Asia Minor, was situated on the river 
Cays'ter. It was the great mart of traders to the east, 
being easily accessible by sea from Greece, and communi- 
cating by well-constructed roads with the internal provinces 
of Asia Minor. From its position and from its political 
importance, it was called one of the eyes of Asia, the other 
being the important town of Smyrna, a seaport at the 
mouth of the river M^les. Ephesus was a spacious and 
magnificent city ; but its crowning glory was the Temple 
of Diana, which was considered one of the seven wonders 
of the world. 
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It was 425 feet long, 220 feet broad, and i^as supported 
by 127 marble columns, each 60 feet in height. It took 
220 years in building, and was erected at the cost of all 
Asia. It was built of cedar, cypress, and white marble, 
which was said to be so pure and bright as to dazzle the 
eyes of mariners at a distance. 

In the temple was kept the image of the goddess Diana, 
which, according to the popular belief, had fallen down, 
from heaven. This image was an unshapely block ; not lika 
the beautiful forms we have been accustomed to think 
of among the statues of Greece, and little in harmony with 
the elegance of the architecture and decorations by which 
it was surrounded. The goddess was, however, splendidly 
apparelled. She had on her head a crown, and round 
her waist a girdle ; and on these, as also on her feet, sundry 
curious letters were engraven, which were regarded by the 
Ephesians with superstitious awe. These ''Ephesian 
Letters," as they were termed, when written on parchment, 
were worn as amulets or charms, and were supposed to 
guard the wearer from all kinds of evil. The inhabitants 
of Ephesus were licentious and addicted to sorcery and 
curious arts. Magic was studied as a science, and rich and 
poor, both men and women, gave themselves up to the 
practice of sorcery and magic. 

Besides the temple, Ephesus had a theatre ^ which was 
large enough to hold 50,000 spectators ; and a race course^ 
or stadium, where the foot races, the fights with wild 
beasts, and the various games were held. 

The fate of Ephesus much resembled that of th^ other 

> The semicircular theatre, 330 feet in diameter, is in a nrinous con^* 
dition ; it is partly hollowed out of the hill Lepre, and has thirty rows 
of seats. 

* ** The circQS, which still exhibits massy rains, is of great size, being 
780 feet long, while the chariot coarse is 130 feet wide; the seats on the 
north side are very singularly constructed on arches." — liuins of Many 
Lands, 
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Ionian cities : it fell under the sway of all-conquering 
Rome; it was ravaged by the Goths, and finally seized on by 
the Mohammedans. 

"A few unintelligible heaps of stones, with some mud 
cottages, untenanted, are all the remains of the great city of 
the Ephesians. The busy hum of a mighty population is 
§ilent in death." 

" Its fate," says a traveller, " is that of the once flourish- 
ing seven churches of Asia ; its fate is that of the entire 
country — a garden has become a desert. Busy centres of 
civilisation, spots where the refinements and the delights of 
the age were collected, are now a prey to silence, destruc- 
tion, and death. Consecrated first of all to the purposes of 
idolatry, Ephesus next had Christian churches rivalling the 
Pagan in splendour, wherein the image of the great Diana 
lay prostrate before the Cross ; and after the lapse of some 
centuries Jesus gave place to Mahomed, and the crescent 
glittered on the dome of the recently Christian church. A 
few more scores of years, and Ephesus has neither temple, 
cross, crescent, nor city, but is a desolation, a dry land, a 
wilderness." 

•* Where stood that early church Paul loved so well, 
No cross, no tomh, no stohe remains to teU. 

ApoUos oomes to Bpliesns. 

About this time a certain Alexandrian Jew, named 
ApoFlos, an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures, 
arrived at Ephesus. He had been instructed in the way of 
the Lord, probably by some disciple of John, who had left 
Judaea before the Saviour commenced his t>ublic ministry ; 
or possibly by John himself, whose earlier ministry he may 
have attended. A polios, being fervent in spirit, spoke and 
taught diligently the things of the Lord, though he was only 
acquainted with the baptism of John. He did not preach 
long with such imperfect views, for as soon as Aquila and 
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Priscilla heard him, they took him with them, and ex- 
pounded to him the way of Grod more perfectly. At length 
Apollos desired to go to Ach&ia, and the brethren at 
Ephesus wrote to the disciples in Greece, exhorting them 
to receive him ; " who, when he was come, helped them 
much which had belieyed through grace : for he mightily 
convinced the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the 
Scriptures, that Jesus was Christ" (Acts xviii. 27, 28). 
The preaching of Apollos at Corinth seems to have given 
rise to a division in the Church, — one party cleaving to 
Paul, and the other to Apollos. This division was deeply 
regretted by both ; and Paul, in his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, says, " Who, then, is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed ? Is Christ divided ? was 
Paul crucified for you ? or were ye baptized in the name of 
Paul?" (1 Cor. iii. 5; i. 13). 

Paul, at apbesas, re-baiitizes certain Slsolples of Voliii. 

After the departure of Apollos, Paul arrived at Ephesus. 
In this city he found Aquila and Priscilla (1 Cor. xvi. 19), 
whom he had left there on his second missionary journey 
(see p. 54). After his arriyal, we learn that Paul found 
certain disciples who entertained inadequate or mistaken 
views of the Gospel. These men, in number twelve, are 
called John's disciples, because they had not advanced 
beyond his baptism and teaching. Paul, therefore, took 
them, and explained to them that the Messiah, whom John 
announced, had appeared in Jesus, and called on them to 
believe in Him as John had directed. " When they heard 
this, they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
And when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghost came on them ; and they spake with tongues, and 
prophesied " (Acts xix. 5, 6). 
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Vavl pretttflies at BplMsiiSv and eonflmis the Word bjr 



After this, the Apostle preached Christ in the synagogue 
at Ephesus for the space of three months, disputing and 
persuading the things concerning the kingdom of God. 
Some believed, but others were so hardened, that they 
spoke evil of the Christian belief and practice before the 
multitude, and attempted to prevent their brethren from 
becoming Christians. Paul, therefore, formed the disciples 
into a separate assembly, and met them daily in the schpol 
of one Tyrannus.^ And this practice he continued for the 
space of two years ; ^' So that all they which dwelt in Asia' 
heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks. 
And God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul ; 
so that from his body were brought unto the sick handker- 
chiefs or aprons', and the diseases departed from them, and 
the evil spirits went out of them '* (Acts xix. 10 — 12 



Befoat of emttOn srewimlk \ 

Certain Jewish exorcists, who wandered about from 
place to place in the practice of their arts, attempted to 
work miracles by using, as Paul did, the name of Jesus. 
The seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, tried, we learn, to cure 
a person possessed of an evil spirit. " We adjure you," 
they said, "by Jesus whom Paul preacheth.*' But the 
profane attempt brought confusion on the exorcists. The 
evil spirit exclaimed, "Jesus I know; and Paul I know ; but 
who are jel** And the man immediately leaped upon them 

^ ''This TTrannns, otherwise unknown, was probably a teacher of 
philosophy or rhetoric, who occupied the room at other hours. Whether 
the Christians hired the room, or whether he gave them the nse of it, is 
uncertain.'* — HacketL 

'^ Asia Proper, or Froconsnlar Asia, which included the provinces of 
Mjsia, Lydia, and Caria. Ephesns was the capital of Asia Proper. 

* Aprons, such as artisans wore when engaged about their work. 
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and overcame them, so that thej fled from the house naked 
and wounded. 

" In the occurrence related here, we are to recognise a 
special design on the part of God. It was important that 
the divine power which accompanied the Gospel should, in 
some striking manner, exhibit its superiority to the magic 
which prevailed so extensively at Ephesus, and which, by 
its apparently great effects, deceived and captivated so 
many. It would have a tendency to rescue men from those 
arts of imposture, and prepare their minds for the reception 
of the truth."! 

Xanj are eoBTerted, and eonftoss tbeir sins. 

The occurrence recorded above soon become noised 
abroad, and both Jews and Greeks were struck with awe. 
The name of Jesus was magnified ; and many of the believers 
came and confessed their superstitious practices. More- 
over, many of those who practised magic or curious arts, 
in order to show the sincerity of their repentance, "brought 
their books together, and burned them before all men : and 
they counted the price of them, and found it fifty thousand 
pieces of silver.* So mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed" (Acts xix. 19, 20).» 

FsDl sends Timothy and Braetiie to MaoedonUu 

Soon after this, Timothy and Eras'tus were sent to 
Macedonia^ where they were to transact certain necessary 

' Neaoder. 

' Fifty dknuand of silver money. It was conimon in sach designations 
to omit the name of the coin. The coins were drachmcu, each of which 
passed at this time among the Jews and Romans for a denarius. The 
50,000 pieces ^ 50,000 drachmas « 50,000 denarii s and 50,000 x 7^.» 
:ei562 \0s, 

* Aboat this time, Paul wrote a letter to the Chnrch at Corinth, as 
maybe gathered from the First Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9); 
this letter has not, howeyer, been preserved. 
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business ; after which they were to proceed to Corinth (1 Cor. 
iv. 17), and there await the Apostle's arrival in that city. 
But Paul stayed behind at Ephesus, where he intended to 
remain till the Feast of Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8). 

From the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (i. 15, 16), 
we find that Paul intended to cross over straight from 
Ephesus to Corinth, then to go through Macedonia, and 
afterwards return to Corinth, whence he purposed to go up 
to Jerusalem. This scheme was not carried out ; in all 
likelihood, the news he now received from Corinth caused 
the Apostle to alter the plans which he had intended to 
execute. 



Paul writes tlie Vint Bplstle to the Corintlilaiw. 

After the departure of Timothy and Erastus, certain mem- 
bers of the household of a Christian woman, named Chl6e, 
brought the Apostle information respecting the divisions 
that existed in the Church at Corinth. And, not long 
afterwards, further information was obtained from three 
members^ of the Corinthian Church, who brought the 
Apostle a letter in which his opinion was asked respecting 
the points at issue among the different parties in the 
church. 

In answer to the various questions, Paul wrote the 
epistle which stands in the sacred canon as The Firnt 
Epistle to the Corinthians; and Titus and another dis- 
ciple* were despatched to Corinth with the same (2 Cor. 
xii. 18). Titus, when he had completed his mission, was to 
return by way of Macedonia and meet Paul at Troas. 

> The three were Stephanas, Fortunatas, and Achaicus (1 Cor. zvl 17). 
' In all likelihood, Trophimns was the disciple. 
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Semetrliu exeltes a tomiilt at Bpltesus. 

Every year, in the month of May, a great festival was 
held at Ephesus in honour of the goddess Diana, when vast 
multitudes attended from all parts of Asia. Much profit 
was made especially on these occasions, by certain persons 
who sold to the worshippers silver shrines of Artemis, or 
Diana. These shrines were small portable models of the 
temple, in each of which was placed, as is supposed, an image 
of the goddess. These shrines, which were made of silver 
or of some other metal, were in great request ; they were 
set up in houses as objects of worship, or carried about the 
person, as having the supposed power to avert diseases and 
other dangers, and were not only sold in Asia, but were 
sent as articles of traffic to distant countries. The preach- 
ing of the Apostle had already begun to tell upon the trade 
of the persons who made these shrines ; hence Demetrius, a 
silversmith,, and, in all likelihood, a wholesale dealer in the 
shrines, stirred up his artisans and workmen^ and said, '^ Sirs, 
ye know that by this craft we have our wealth. More- 
over, ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people, saying that they be no gods which are 
made with hands : so that not only this our craft is in danger 
to be set at nought ; but also that the temple of the great 
goddess Diana should be despised, and her magnificence 
should be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world wor- 
shippeth '' (Acts xix. 25 — 27). To this crafty speech his 
hearers ^^ cried out, saying, Ghreat is Diana of the Ephesians." 

> The artisans or craftsmen performed the more delicate processes; 
the workmen, the rougher work. 
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Tlie mob seise Cktlns and Arlstarchiuh Mid msli Into tbe 
tlieatre. 

The workmen who had been privately addressed hj 
Demetrius, full of wrath against Paul and the Christians^ 
rushed into the street, where they were soon joined by an 
excited multitude. The whole city was now filled with 
confusion ; and the mob, unable to find Paul, seized Gaius 
and Aristarchus, two of his companions, and rushed with 
them into the theatre, which was used for public business 
as well as for sports. When Paul, who had been informed 
of the critical situation of his friends, would have followed 
for the purpose of pleading his own cause, — certain disciples 
gathered round him and urged him to keep back. A private 
message was also received from the Asiarchs^, or *' the chief 
men of Asia," charging him not to venture into the theati*e. 

The uproar meanwhile increased ; for '' some cried one 
thing, and some another : for the assembly was confused ; 
and the more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together " (Acts xix. 32). 

The Jews, who appear to have joined the mob, glad of 
an opportunity to show their hatred of the Christians, — 
now put forward Alexander, one of their number, to plead 
their defence, and to shift the blame from themselves to the 
Christians. As Alexander was a coppersmith by trade, he 
might have been regarded as one whose opinions were 
similar to those held by Demetrius, and, consequently, 
deserving of being heard ; but no sooner did he attempt to 
address the multitude, than there arose, from all parts of 
the theatre, the reiterated shout, '' Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians." 



* " The Asiarcks were ten men chosen annually from the chief towns 
in Proconsular Asia to superintend the games and festivals held every 
year in honour of the gods and the Roman emperor. They were selected 
from the wealthier class of citizens, since, like the Boman sediles, they 
were required to provide for these exhibitions at their own expense." — 
HacketL 
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TI16 Town Clerk, or City Beeorder^, quoUs tlie uproar a&d 
dUpemes tbo nmltltado. 

At length the multitude were appeased by the town 
clerk, who, when he had presented himself, thus addressed 
them. ^'Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there that 
knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians is a wor« 
shipper of the great goddess Diana, and of the image which 
fell down from Jupiter ? Seeing then that these things 
cannot be spoken against, ye ought to be quiet, and to do 
nothing rashly. For ye have brought hither these men, 
which are neither robbers of churches, nor yet blasphemers 
of your goddess. Wherefore if Demetrius, and the crafts- 
men which are with him, have a matter against any man, 
the law is open, and there are deputies 2; let them implead 
one another* But if ye enquire anything concerning other 
matters, it shall be determined in a lawful assembly.^ For 
we are in danger to be called in question for this day's 
uproar S thero ^beiiig so •oonse whereby we may give an 
accountt oif itihiB (omKOonrse. Jbid wlxen ihe Itad iShuB spoken, 
he iiamiflsed :&b mmeni^** \{AxAb ioju ^SS— 41). 

^ This sipeedh in ttibe moAA <of « iMJ^nHar luarangue. Such 
excitement on Hhe paolt ^of lihe Ephenans was undignified, as 
they stood abo^e mEL «itfl|nct<!m in TcOsgkms matters (v. 35, 
36) ; It was onjiiidtalfiaiKfe, as they ocmM «s(taMish nothing 
against the men (v, S7); it was unnecessary, as other means 
of redress were open to them (v. 38, 39); and, finally, if 
neither pride nor justice availed anything, fear of the 
Boman power should restrain them."^ 

* T^e Recorder, ** In the cities of Asia Minor, this was the title of a 
very important magistrate with yarions fonctions, thoogh^his more im- 
mediate province was to register the pnbhc acts and laws, or to preserve 
the record of them."— ^ocAeft 

' Deputies or Proconsuls, The cause might be brought before them 
with the certainty that it would be heard and decided. 
' They were a mob, and could transact no public business. 

* It was a capital offence to take any part in a riotous proceeding. 

* Hackett. 
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Fanl leaires Bpltesns, and ffoes, by way of Troas and 
Veapolis* to FhUippi. 

Soon after the tumult, ''Paul called unto him the disciples, 
and embraced them, and departed for to go into Macedonia" 
(Acts XX. 1). He went by way of Troas (2 Cor. ii. 12), 
where, having waited some time in vain for Titus, whom 
he. had sent on a mission to Corinth, he embarked for Mace- 
donia. " I had no rest," he says, •* in m j spirit, because I 
found not Titus my brother : but, taking my leave of them, I 
went from thence into Macedonia" (2 Cor. ii. 13). Leav- 
ing, therefore, Troas, Paul sailed to Neapolis^ and then 
proceeded to Philippic where he appears to have found 
Timothy, and not long afteirwards Titus joined them, bring-* 
ing good news from Corinth, whither you will remember 
he had been sent in order to ascertain the effect of Paul's 
First Epistle to the Church in that city. 

At this time Paul wrote his Second Epistle to the Corin' 
thians^f and sent it to the Qhurch by the hands of Titus. 
He was accompanied on this journey by two brethren or 
deputies, who were sent with him to Corinth to collect 
alms for the poor at Jerusalem. 

Paul preaolies tlio Oospol In Xllyrleiim. 

Paul spent the summer and the autumn in Macedonia, and 
from Philippi, which seems to have been his head-quarters, 
he made visits, as is supposed, to Thessalonica and Berea ; 
and preached the gospel " round about unto lUyr'icum." 

The precise limits of the Apostle's travels westwards 
cannot, however, be determined. 

The success which attended his preaching in this region 
is attributed to '' the mighty signs and wonders, by which 
he made the Gentiles obedient by the power of the spirit of 
God "(Rom. XV. 18, 19). 

1 It was addressed to the Corinthian Christians, and to the other 
churches of Achaia. 
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lUyricum. 

Illyr'icum was a country bounded on the east by Mace- 
donia, on the south by Epirus, and extended northwards 
along the shores of the Adriatic Sea almost to the river 
Sa'vus. The whole region was divided into two parts ; — 
Illyricum proper to the north, and Illyria Gra6ca to the 
south. The latter was added to Macedonia by Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great ; hence it was called Illyria 
Gra^ca * or Macedon'ica. The principal places in the 
southern division were Pel'la and Pelago'nia, both of which 
were, no doubt, visited by Paul. 

FsDl goes to CorlnUi. 

About the middle of November in the year of our Lord 
57^ Paul set out for Corinth. His fondest thoughts, — his 
hopes and fears — had been long centred on this city. We 
can fancy what his emotions must have been as the rocky 
citadel rose upon his sight. Though grieved at the opposi- 
tion which had been raised against himself, and at the sins 
which had crept into the Corinthian Church, still there was 
cause for rejoicing, for within the city were many tried and 
faithful followers of Christ. ** There was the gentle and 
pious Timothy; there was Titus, the calm and discreet 
adviser; there was Jason, who had risked his life for the 
Apostle at Thessalonica; there was Tychicus, a faithful 
brother to the last, when others grew faithless; and there 
were Erastus and Sosthenes, miracles of grace from Corinth 
itself."* 

The Apostle remained in Corinth during a space of three 
months^; his stay was brief because he was anxious to return 
to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 16). He was employed, no doubt, 
during this time, not only in preaching the Gospel, but in 

' According to some, aj>. 58. ' Footsteps of St. FftiiL 

* He resided with one Gains, a Christian convert (Bom. ztL 23). 
Poring this period Paul wrote the Epistle to the Galatiatu, 
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collecting alms for the poor brethren at Jerusalem (Rom. 
XY. 25, 26), and in correcting the disorders of the Corinthian 
Church. 



Vavl wrttM tbe Bpistte to tbe 

Paul wrote, also, at this time, the Epistle to the Bomasu, 
which was sent to the Christians in Rome by the hands of 
Phoeb^, a deaconess of the Church at Cencbrea, who was on 
the point of proceeding to that famous city (Rom. xvL 1). 
It is not known hj whom Christianity was introduced into 
Rome; but that it flourished when Paul wrote his £pistle is 
evident, for he says of the Roman Chnstians, — *'your faith 
is spoken of throughout the world" (Rom. i. 8). Paul, 
moreover, had been made fully acquainted with the state of 
Christianity in Rome by Aquila and Priscilla, who had been 
banished from that city by the edict of the Emperor Claudius, 
and' with whom the Apostle had resided during his first 
visit to Corinth ^ (see p. 52). 

Fanl retanis tbrovrli MaoedonUu 

** Having completed the business which brought him to 
Corinth, the Apostle prepared for his voyage across the 
JBgean to Syria. But his inveterate enemies, the Jev^» who 
had not forgotten their defeat before the judgment -seat of 
Gallic, were aware of his intentions, and formed a plot 
against his life, which was to take effect just before his 
embarkation. . By Grod's watchful Providence, their design 
was discovered in time, and Paul immediately changed the 
plan of his route. He now resolved to retrace his steps 
through Southern Greece and Macedonia, and then coasting 
southwards along the eastern isles of the ^gean, to reach. 
Syria by a long circuit." * 

» Some think that Paul visited Corinth three titnea (2 Cor. xii. U ; 
xiiu 1) ; and that the second visit occurred whilst he was staying at 
Epheius. Others suppose that the expression in the Corinthians (xii. 14) 
refers to an intended visit ; and that he was only twice at Corinth. 

' Christian Records. 
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Those who accompanied Paul, on this occasion, were 
Sop'ater of Ber^a ; Aristarch'^us and Secun'dus, who were 
Thessaldnians ; Gaius^ of Derb^ ; and Tim'othy, Tych'icus, 
and Troph'imus, natives of the proconsular province of 
Asia (Acts zz. 4). 

PhUippL 

At PhUippi Paul was joined by Luke, who it would seem 
had remained in that city ever since the departure of Paul 
and Silas from Philippi to Thessalonica, as recorded in th^ 
second apostolic journey (see p. 41). The peculiar affection 
which the Church at Philippi had for Paul may, no doubt, 
be partly attributed to Luke's labour in this city for so many 
years « (read Philip, i. 3—7; iv. 15, 16 ; 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9). 

Paul it appears remained in Philippi till after the days of 

unleavened bread (Acts xx. 6) ; but the seven companions 

mentioned above had been sent onwards to Troas in Mysia, 

where they were to remain till Paul and Luke should join 

' them (Acts xx. 5). 

Wwal l«fnr0s FlilUppt and aaSUi to Troaa* 

At the termination of the Passover, Paul and Luke sailed 
forth from Philippi (Acts. xx. 6), that is from Neapolis, the 
port of Macedonia^ in a vessel that was bound for Pat'ara, a 
seaport of Lycia (Acts xxi. 1). They took five days to reach 
TrocUy being delayed either by calms or by adverse winds ; 
and they remained in this city seven days (Acts xx. 6). 

Vanl raises Batyvbns to life. 

^' On the first day of the week, when the disciples came 
together to break bread, Paul preached unto them, ready 
to depart on the morrow ; and continued his speech until 
midnight " (Acts xx. 7). Among the hearers was a young 
man named Eutychas, who, having fallen into a deep sleep, 

' GaiiM, mentioned in Acts xix. 29, is supposed to be a different per- 
son from Gaiua of Derbe, The former is called CaiW, or Gaius of 
Corinth, ' Aboat six years. 
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fell from tlie window ^ or balcony of an upper room in which 
he was seated into the court beneath, and was taken up dead. 
''And Paul went down, and fell on him, and embracing him 
said, Trouble not yourselves ; for his life is in him" (Acts 
XX. 10). ''And they brought the young man alive, and 
were not a little comforted." The Apostle then returned 
to the upper room and broke bread, and talked with the 
disciples till break of day, when he departed. 

Favl ffoes firom Troaa to Assos* and tben sails to BUtjlene. 

From Troas, PauHs companions sailed to Assos, whither 
he himself went by land. This foot journey, according to 
the best evidence, was about twenty miles; the distance 
by sea was about forty miles. His object, it is conjectured, 
may have been to visit friends on the way, or to have the 
company of brethren from Troas, whom the vessel was not 
large enough to accommodate. In the port of Assos, Paul 
found the vessel, and when he had embai'ked on board-, 
they sailed to MityU'ne^ the capital of the island of Lesbos, 
which was about thirty miles from Assos, and where they 
remained for the night. ' 

Lesbos. 
The island of Leihos is chiefly famous for the many 
distinguished individuals to whom it has given birth*; it is 

' **• The window here mentioned was a lattice of joinery, or a door, 
which on this occasion was set open on account of the heat from the 
many lights and the number of persons in the room. The window 
reached, no doubt, nearly to the floor, and, projected, according to the 
side of the room where it was situated, either over the street or over the 
interior court ; so that, in either case,*£ut7chus fell from the third stoiy 
upon the hard earth or pavement below." — HachetC^ Commentary oh the 
Acta of the Apoedes. 

^ The descent from the town to the port was so long and steep that 
it was a conunon proverb, " Go to Assos and break your neck." 

• Pitftacua, one of the seven wise men of Greece; Sapphfo, the cele- 
brated poetess ; Arfonf the musician ; Theophra^tus, a physician and 
philosopher, &c. 
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now called Meteliriy and belongs to the Turks, but is in- 
habited chiefly by Greeks. The principal objects of culture 
are the vine and the olive. Castro^ the capital, and a poor 
place, stands on the site of the ancient city. 

Tbey sail from Mltyleiie to Cbios. 

From Mityl^ne they continued their voyage to Chios, 
which they reached on the second day after they had left 
Troas. They do not seem to have put into the harbour ; 
the expression "over against Chios " (Acts xx. 15), leads us 
to suppose that they lay off the coast during the night. 

Chios. 

Chios, now called Scio, or Shio, lies to the west of 
Smyrna, between the islands of Lesbos and Samos, and is 
separated from the peninsula of Asia Minor by a strait, 
which in its narrowest part is about eight miles in width. 

The island is naturally one of the most fertile and beau- 
tiful regions in the Archipelago ; it produces cotton, silk, 
wine, oil, and mastic ; the latter, which is much used for 
chewing *, may be regarded as the staple of the island.^ 
Chios was celebrated in ancient times for its wines and figs. 
In the year 1822, the inhabitants having joined their 
countrymen in the struggle for Grecian independence, the 
island became the scene of unparalleled barbarity. The 
Turks, having made themselves masters of the island, either 
massacred or made slaves of nearly the whole population. 
The ci^iital was taken and destroyed by fire ; 25,000 of the 
inhabitants perished by the sword, by fire, or by drowning ; 
and 41,000 were sold into slavery. The population, at 
present, is about 62,000, the majority of whom are Turks. 

Chio, anciently called Chios, is still the chief town in the 
island. 

> By the ladies of Constantinople. 

' The Turks caU Scio, Saki-Adaan, that is, mastic island. 
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Tbey sail fktnm Cliios to auietuk 

Sdmos, to the south-east of Chios, was reached bj Paul 
and his companions on the third day, Thej may have 
touched at this island ; but as the narrative says, ^' and the 
next day we arrived at Samos and tarried at TrogyVlium,'' 
it is evident that their stay must have been shorty because 
they cast anchor for the night near the adjacent promontory 
of Trogylliumy and on the following day, which was the 
fourth, they arrived at Miletus (Acts xx. 15). 

Samos* 

The island of Sdmos^ now called by the Greeks Samo\ 
lies near the coast of Anatolia, and is separated from it by 
a strait, which, in its narrowest part, is about half a mile in 
width. There are some excellent harbours on the coast, and 
the island is traversed by two mountain ranges, in which lead, 
silver, iron, and other minerals abound. Marble, for which 
the island was noted in ancient times, is abundant. The 
valleys are generally fertile, and wine, grapes, and raisins 
are largely exported. 

The ancient inhabitants were idolaters; their chief deity 
was Juno, to whom they erected a splendid temple, the 
ruins of which still exist. This island is particularly 
distinguished as having given birth to the celebrated 
Pythagoras. 

Samos, the capital, stood on the south-eastern shore; and 
the modern town of Cora, which occupies part of the site of 
Samos, is generally regarded as the capital of the island, 
although the most important town is Vdthu 

TroffyUium. 

TrogyVlium, now Cape S. Maria, was a promontory 
forming the south-western termination of Mount Mycale, 

> The Tarks call it Sousam-Adassu, 
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opposite the island of Samos. An anchorage to the east of 
-Ihe extreme point of Trogyllium still bears the name of 
St. Paul's Port; but, as there was an island called Trogyl- 
lium on the coast of this promontory, some are of opinion 
that this was the place where the vessel anchored for the 
night. 

MiletHS. 

Leaving Trogyllium, they came on the fourth day to 
Miletus ^ which lay on a headland, opposite the mouth of the 
river Mean'der, and at a distance of about thirty miles to the 
80uth of Ephesus. It was anciently a very famous and 
splendid city, and the capital, first of Caria and afterwards 
that of lonia.^ It lay on the sea-coast, and is said to have 
had four havens, one of which was of sufficient size to hold 
a fleet. "It claimed to be the mother of not less than 
seventy-five cities in Pontus, Egypt, and various other parts. 
The whole Euxine Sea was frequented by its ships. It was 
styled the head and metropolis of Ionia, the bulwark of Asia. 
It withstood Darius, and refused to admit Alexander." It 
suffered, however, severely in Alexander's war, and from 
his time it gradually, sunk into insignificance. In the time 
of Paul it ranked merely as a second-rate seaport. It pos- 
sessed a famous temple of Apollo, and its inhabitants were 
as famed for their luxury as for their idolatry. They en- 
joyed, however, a high repute for their manufacture of 
» couches and other articles of furniture, and their fine woollen 
cloths and richly dyed carpets were especially esteemed. 

Miletus was the birth-place of many celebrated men, 
among whom may be mentioned Thdles, one of the seven 
wise men of Greece. The exact site of Miletus cannot be 
determined, on account of the changes produced at the mouth 

> They reached Miletns on Wednesday the- 19th, or Thursday the 
20th of April, A.D. 58. 
' The Ionian colonists wrested this city from the Carians. 
£ 
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of the Meander by the deposits brought down by the river. 
The whole district has become a pestilential swamp, and the 
remains of Miletus are, no doubt, now covered witb water 
and mud. 



Panl sends for tbe Blders of tbe Epliesiaii Cbarob. 

From Miletus Paul sent to Ephesus and called the elders 
of the church. And when they were come to him, he 
delivered that solemn and affecting discourse which is 
recorded in the twentieth chapter of the Acts (Acts xx. 
18 — 36). At the close of his address, "he kneeled down and 
prayed with them all. And they all wept sore, and fell on 
Paul's neck, and kissed him. Sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spake, that they should see his face no 
more. And they accompanied him to the ship" (Acts xx. 
36—38). 

Tbe 7 sail to Oooe* tlie» to BiMdes, and tben to Patanu 

Paul and his companions^ having taken leave of the 
Ephesian elders, launched from Miletus, and sailed in a 
straight course towards the island of Cos or C6ds^ which 
was otF the coast of Caria about forty miles to the south of 
Miletus. 

Having rounded the promontory of Cnidus, the ship sailed 
eastwards along the southern shore of Asia Minor, and 
doubling the northern promontory of the island of RhodeSy ' 
Paul and his company came in sight of the beautiful town 
and harbour of Rhodes, where, in all likelihood, they cast 
anchor for the night. On the next day they sailed to 
Pai!ara, 

' St Luke, Trophimus, and Aristarchns certainly accompanied St. 
Panl to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 1 ; xxi. 29; xxTii. 2). Some suppose that 
Timothy went at this time from Miletns to Ephesus, and took the over- 
sight of the church there. 
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Coos. 
Co8j or Coos^ was noted for its wines, perfumes, and fine 
silken robes. It was the birth-place of the celebrated 
physician Hippoc'rates, and the great painter Apelles, 
hence the lines of the poet : — 

**l8le of Apelles! Cos, the rich, the fair. 
While Time thy granite city deigns to spare, 
lives not one piece of all thj painter drew ? 
Alas ! thy master's heaven-descended art 
Hath left no trace — so brightest things depart/* * 

*'The productiveness of this island, and its position 
in the Levant, made it a place of no little consequence. 
Even to this day no harbour is more frequented by the 
merchant vessels of these seas."^ The modem name of the 
island is Sianco,^ 

Bhodes. 

The island of Bhodes is supposed to have derived its 
name from the abundance of beautiful roses ^ found in every 
part of it : — 

** Fmitful Bhodes, whose red-cheeked, favonrite flower. 
Still scents the gale, and blushes in each bower." 

This island, which is forty-six miles long and eighteen 
miles wide, was famed in ancient times for its fruits and 
wines, and is still celebrated for its delightful climate and 
the fertility of its soil. "The gardens are filled with 
delicious fruit, every gale is scented with the most powerful 
fragrance, wafted from the groves of orange and citron 
trees, and the numberless aromatic hierbs exhale such a pro- 
fusion of the richest odours that the whole atmosphere 
seems impregnated with spicy perfume." 

' Michell's Buins of Blanj Lands. 
' St. Paul and his Localities. 

' So called from a slurred pronunciation of ^s ThvK&v, 
* The Greek word rhodon means a rone. 
B 2 
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Rhodes was celebrated for the wealth and civilisation 
of its inhabitants, and for its commercial laws, which are said 
to have been adopted as the basis of marine law on all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. The Rhodlans were excellent 
navigators ; they planted colonies in many parts ; they 
possessed for some time the dominion of the sea; hence 
they were termed " Sons of the Ocean." 

We can only glance at some of the events connected with 
the history of this island. The Saracens became possessed 
of it in A.D. 665f but it fell afterwards under the power 
of the Turks. When the Knights of St. John were 
obliged to leave the Holy Land, they repaired first to the 
island of Cyprus. They then determined to gain possession 
of Rhodes which, after an obstinate contest, they took in the 
year 1308. It remained in their hands till the year 1522, 
when it was taken from them by the celebrated Solyman the 
Great, after a siege of six months, and a loss on his side 
of 100,000 Turks. The few brave knights who survived 
this memorable siege afterwards established themselves in 
the island of Malta. 

Rhodes has ever since remained a province of the 
Turkish empire. 

The city of Rhodes, the capital of the island, was very 
beautiful, and built according to a regular plan. It had 
two excellent liarbours, at the entrance of one of which 
stood the famous brazen statue of Apollo, — 

** that wonder, once the Bciilptor*B boast, 
Tfaie prond ColoBsns of the Bhodian coast." 

The Colossus is said to have been of sufficient width and 
height ^ to allow vessels to pass in full sail between its legs. 
In the interior was a winding stair which led to the 
sununit ; in one hand was a lighthouse, in the other a sceptre, 
and a man was unable to encompass the thumb with both 

' It was 105 feet high. 
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Jarms. Twelve years were employed in making the statue, 
and it was considered one of the seven wonders of the 
world. 

After having stood about fiftj-six years, it was broken 
off below the knees, and thrown down by an earthquake ; 
and it remained in this state for the space of eight hundred 
and ninety-six years, until, in the year 672 of our era \ it 
was sold by the Saracens to a merchant of Edessa, who 
loaded 900 camels with the metal. 

In the time of Paul, nothing but the limbs of the Co- 
lossus remained ; the brazen monster was prostrate on the 
shore, when the vessel carrying the Apostle sailed into the 
port of Rhodes. 

The harbour, formerly so famed, is now half filled up with 
sand, and only accessible to small vessels. It is divided 
into two by a ruined mole, on the end of which is a light- 
house, and which protects the inner basin from all winds. 

The city of Rhodes, though greatly reduced from what 
it was in ancient times, still has an imposing appearance. 
The streets are gloomy and deserted, but, like Malta, they 
present many lasting monuments of the taste and energy of 
the Knights of St. John. 

PcUara, 

Pat'arOy a maritime city of Lycia, was situated at the mouth 
of the river Xan'thus, and was famed for its celebrated oracle 
of Apollo, which, in the height of its authority, had almost 
rivalled that at Delphos. The ruins still show that Patara 
was once a place of magnitude and splendour. A vast 
theatre, the city wall, the castle that commanded the 
harbour, and even the seat of the oracle of Apollo, still 
remain in a greater or less state of preservation. But its 
splendid bay is now an inland marsh, and the mai*iner sail- 
ing along the coast would never guess that the sand-hills 

> It was erected b.o. 280. 
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before him blocked up the harbour into which St. Paul 
sailed of old.^ 



Tbey sail from Patara to Tyre. 

At Patara, Paul and his party embarked in 9 ship that 
was " sailing over unto Phoenicia " (Acts xxi. 2). The 
reason for leaving the vessel in which they had sailed from 
Philippi is not given ; but, perhaps, it was adapted only for 
sailing along the coast. 

The distance from Patara to Tyre was a considerable one, 
— about four hundred miles ; but with a favourable wind, 
the voyage might easily be made in forty-eight hours. ^ 
And that the weather was fine is to be inferred from the 
course taken by the vessel ; for, it is said, " now when we 
had discovered Cyprus^ we left it on the left hand " (Acts 
xxi. 3), that is, they passed to the south of tlie island; 
whereas the vessel would have sailed between Cyprus 
and the mainland if there had not been a fair wind. The 
vessel made a prosperous voyage to TyTe\ where they 
landed, "for there the ship was to unlade her burden" 
(Acts xxi. 3). And as she was to take in a fresh cargo, it 
would be a week before the Apostle could resume his journey. 
Paul, therefore, sought out the disciples, with whom he 
tarried during seven days. These disciples said to Paul, 
through the spirit, that he should not go up to Jerusalem. 
But when the seven days were accomplished Paul and his 
companions departed, and went their way ; and the disciples 
all brought them on th^r way with wives and children, till 
they were out of the city ; and they all kneeled down on 
the shore, and prayed. And when they had taken their 
leave one of another, Paul and his companions took ship ; 
and the disciples returned home again (Acts xxi. 4 — 6).* 

> Spratt and Forbes' Tnvelfl in Lyeia. 

« HowBon's St. Paul. 

' See Jd'Leod's Falesttne* p. 85. 
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Paul and Us oompaiilons ffo ftrom Tsrre to VtolemalSv a&d 
tbea proceed to Caesarea. 

And when Paul and his companions had finished their 
course from Tyre, thej came to Ptolemais ; and saluted the 
brethren, and abode there one day. The distance from 
Tyre is a moderate day's journey by land ; but a vessel 
with a good breeze would make the run to Ptolemais in a 
few hours. 

Ptolemais. 

Piolemdis^ originally called Accho, is on the Mediterra- 
nean, at the north angle of the Bay of Acre, which sweeps 
in the form of a semicircle towards the south, as far as 
Mount CarmeL It was termed Ptolemais, because it was 
greatly enlarged and improved by the first Ptolemy, King 
of Egypt. It is now the well-known St. Jean d'Acre.^ At 
Ptolemais, Paul and his company terminated the sea part of 
their journey. They now travelled by land. 

Tbesr ffe from Vtolemals to Caesarea. 

''Issuing from the south-eastern gate of the city, in a 
few minutes they would cross the Belus, then for three 
hours would proceed along the beach, with the surf break- 
ing at their feet ; at the base of Carmel they would ford the 
mouth of Kishon, and turning that headland, follow the 
line of the coast to Ccssarea^ which lay at a distance of 
about forty miles from Ptolemais. Two days, therefore, 
would be occupied in travelling by land to Cassarea." 

Paul had visited Caasarea on his return to Jerusalem at 
the end of his second apostolic journey (p. 54). 

On this occasion, he abode in the house of Philip the 
Evangelist, who was one of the seven chosen to act as 
deacons (Acts vi. 5). 

> See M*Leod'B Palestine, p. 57. 
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Affabas propliesles Panl's Zmprisonment. 

During the Apostle's stay in the house of Philip, " there 
came down from Judea a certain prophet, named Agabus. 
And when he was come unto us, he took Paul's girdle, and 
bound his own hands and feet, and said, Thus saith the 
Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man 
that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands 
of the Gentiles. And when we heard these things, both, 
we, and they of that place, besought him not to go up to 
Jerusalem. Then Paul answered, What mean ye to weep 
and to break my heart ? for I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, 
saying. The will of the Lord be done" (Acts xxi. 10 — 14). 

Paul iroes from Caesarea to Verasalem. 

The Apostle and his companions having packed up their 
^cigg^^^y — that is, having placed it, as is still the custom, 
in the East, upon beasts of burden — went up from Caesarea 
to Jerusalem^ to keep the Feast of Pentecost. And when 
they were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received them 
gladly. Paul lodged, on this occasion, with one Mn&son, a 
native of the island of Cyprus, who had long been a convert 
to the Christian faith. As he is called '^ an old disciple,'^ 
he was either one of the converts on the Day of Pentecost, 
or one of the early followers of Christ himself. This is the 
fifth and last recorded visit of the Apostle to Jerusalem, 
since he left it on his persecuting errand to Damascus. The 
date of his return is variously given, but the best authorities 
say that it must have taken place in the spring of a.d. 58. 
The Apostle's Thibd Missionary Journey may now be said 
tQ have terminated, 

*'And what did not the Church of Christ throughout the 

> In the Acts called carriage. 
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world owe to the weary way-worn teacher, who now, arrived 
at the end of his long pilgrimage, battered with the winds 
of the JSgean, scarred with the rods of Jewish and heathen 
foes, furrowed with the lines of painful care and anxious 
watching, arrived beneath the roof of Mnason, the bearer 
to his countrymen of alms which his persuasions had won 
from distant brethren ; the bringer of kind words and 
good counsels, the true-hearted Israelite whose strong 
desire and prayer to God for his nation was that it might 
be saved," ^ 

Jerusalem and C<B$area. 

FtiOM A.D. 58 TO A.D. 60. 

Panl aisnmes a Vow, to oonoillate tbe 7ewisii EelieFen. 

The next day after his arrival, Paul with his companions 
visited James the younger, the brother of our Lord, at whose 
house the presbyters of the church were assembled. They 
listened with great interest to his account of the effects of 
the Gospel among the Gentiles. But James called his 
attention to the fact, that a great number of Jews who 
believed on Jesus as the Messiah, and were yet zealous and 
strict observers of the Mosaic law, were prejudiced against 
him; for those Judaizers, who eveiy where sought to injure 
Paul's ministry, had circulated in Jerusalem the charge 
against him, that, not content with releasing the believing 
Gentiles from the observance of the Mosaic law, he had 
required of the Jews who lived among them not to circum- 
cise their children, and not to observe the law.2 They, 
therefore, persuade Paul, in order to rebut this calumny, to 
associate himself with four Christian Jews who were about 
to complete a Nazarite vow ; that he should go with them 
to the Temple, and join his offering with theirs, or perhaps 
pay the expenses of the ceremony of purification. For, if 

> Merivale's Christian Becords. 
* Neander. 
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the Nazarites bad not sufficient property to enable tbem to 
meet tbe whole expense of tbe offerings, otber persons wbo 
possessed more defrayed tbe expense for tbem, or sbared 
it witb tbem, and in tbis way were made parties to tbe vow. 
Paul made no objection to tbe proposal ; and on tbe next 
day, purifying bimself witb tbem, be took tbe men, and 
entered into tbe Temple to make known to tbe priests '* tbe 
completion of ihe days of tbe purification,*' tbat is, his 
intention of observing witb tbe men tbe remaining days of 
purification, and of offering bis sbare of tbe common sacri- 
fices at tbe end of tbe period, 

Panl Is seised by tbe Jews* a&d dragrffed fktnm tbe 
Temple. 

Tbe seven days were now nearly completed. Paul bad 
carefully abstained from doing anything tbat might infiame 
tbe anger of tbe Jews ; be was worshipping in the Temple 
where he was seen by certain Jews from Asia*, who bad 
come up to Jerusalem to keep tbe Feast of Pentecost, when, 
within the sacred precincts, there rose tbe cry of tbe Lydian 
Jews — " Men of Israel, help. Tbis is tbe man tbat teacbeth 
all men everywhere against the people, and tbe law, and 
this place ; aud further, brought Greeks also into the Temple, 
and bath polluted tbis holy place " (Acts xxi. 28). Tbe 
charge of polluting tbe holy place was made, because these 
Ephesian Jews had seen their fellow-townsman, Trophimus, 
in Jerusalem, with Paul; they, therefore, concluded tbat be 
had been brought into tbe Temple by the Apostle. Witb 
respect to tbe Temple it may be stated tbat there were two 
courts, — an outer court, and an inner one. Tbe outer 
court was called tbe court of the GentileSy and could be 
entered by them without profanation. The inner court was 



1 Lydian Asia; they came from Ephcsus and the neighbourhood, 
where Paul had dwelt for some time. 
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termed the court of the Israelites^ into which however no 
Gentile could enter on pain of death. The crj, therefore, 
that Paul had polluted the Temple soon brought together a 
great multitude of people ; " for all the city was moved, 
and the people ran together." Then the Apostle was seized, 
and dragged out of the Temple, '* and forthwith the doors 
were shut.** 

Tli« Soman Commander rescues Paul flrom tbe bands of 
tlie 7ews. 

The fury of the people, once excited, knew no bounds. 
And if there had been weapons in the hands of the Jews, 
the life of the great Apostle would, no doubt, have been 
taken. But, " while, they were beating him," the tidings 
that all Jerusalem was in an uproar reached Claudius 
Lysias, the captain of the Roman cohort that garrisoned 
Jerusalem. 

It was but the work of a moment to convey to him the 
information. He had his station in the castle of Anlonia \ 
which was on a rock or hill at the north-west angle of the 
temple area. This castle, according to Josephus, consisted 
of four towers, one of which overlooked the Temple and its 
courts. In this fortress a guard of Roman soldiers was 
stationed to secure the Temple, and to maintain the peace. 

Lysias, the "chief captain/'* immediately took soldiers and 
centurions, and ran down into the Temple court just in time 
to save Paul's life. For " when they saw the chief captain 
and the soldiers, they left beating of Paul" (Acts xxi. 32). 
' Then the chief captain came near, and took him, and com- 
manded him to be bound with two chains," that is, to have 

> This castle was beautified and strengthened by Herod tbe Great, 
nnd called by him Antonia^ in honour of his friend Marc Antony. 

' The word translated *' chief captain " is in the original chiliarch, 
that is, one who commanded a thousand men. The cohort or band was 
the tenth part of a legion. The number in a legion varied from 4200 
men to 6000 men. 
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his arms fastened to two soldiers, one on each side of him ; 
and demanded who he was, and of what crime he had heen 
guilty ? Some of the multitude cried one thing, and some 
another ; and as Lysias could obtain no distinct answer on 
^count of the clamour, he gave orders that Paul should be 
carried into the castle of Antonia.^ 

When the soldiers reached the stairs leading to the castle 
they were obliged to bear Paul in their arms in order to save 
him from the violence of the people. For the multitude 
raised again the shout which, thirty years before, had 
sounded in the ears of Pilate, "Away with him I away with 
him ! '' "And as Paul was to be led into the castle, he said 
unto the chief captain. May I speak unto thee ? Who said, 
Canst thou spei^ Greek? Art not thou that Egyptian 
who before these days madest an uproar, and leddest out 
into the wilderness 4000 men that were murderers ? But 
Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city in 
Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city : and I beseech thee, suffer 
me to speak unto the people" (Acts xxi. 37 — 39). The per- 
mission was granted. " What nobler spectacle than that of 
Paul at this moment! There he stands bound with two 
chains, ready to make his defence to the people. The Roman 
commander stands by, to enforce order by his presence. 
An enraged populace look up to him from below, yet in the 
midst of so many dangers, how self-possessed is he, how 
tranquil!"* 

Paul's Speeoli on tbe stairs of tbe Castle. 

Standing on the top of the flight of steps which led to 
the tower, Paul then beckoned with his hand to the people, 
and when there was silence, he addressed them in the 
Hebrew tongue.' 

> Probably the gcarrUon or harrackM, or that part of the castle assigned 
to the soldiers. 
' Chiysostom. 
' The Syro-Chaldaic was the dialect spoken at this thne by the Jews. 
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The address began with an expression of respect : — '* Men, 
brethren, and fathers;" and when thej heard that he spake 
in the Hebrew tongue to them, almost perfect silence 
succeeded to the storm that had raged but a short time be- 
fore. He tells them that he had been born a Jew, and had 
enjojed all the advantages of a Jewish education ; he re- 
counted the circumstances of his conversion, and the reason 
whj he believed that he was called to preach the Gospel. 
But when he proceeded to relate the vision in the temple; 
aflter his return to Jerusalem from Damascus, and how the 
LfOrd bade him desist from preaching to the Jews who 
refused to hear him, and, instead of that to depart, and 
declare the glad tidings of salvation to the Gentiles, a 
general shout of indignation burst from the lips of the 
assembled audience. ''Away with such a fellow from the 
earth ; for it is not fit that he should live," was the cry of 
the indignant multitude. ''And as they cried out, and cast 
off their clothes, and threw dust into the air, the chief' 
captain commanded him to be brought into the castle, and 
bade that he should be examined by scourging : that he 
might know wherefore they cried so against him" (Acts 
xxii. 22—24). 



Panl pleads tals Boman elttseiulilp« a&d eseapes tlie 
Torture. 

As they were binding Paul, he said to the centurion who 
stood by, " Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a 
Boman, and uncondemned ?" When the centurion heard this, 
he went to the chief captain and said, " Take heed what thou 
doest, for this man is a Boman." Lysias well knew the 
peril in which those were placed who presumed to beat at 
Boman citizen. He, therefore, went to his captive and 
anxiously inquired: "Tell me, art thou a Boman?" He 
asks the question, not from any doubt of Paul's veracity, 
but in order to have the report confirmed from his own lips, 
and at the same time to elicit an explanation of so unex- 
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pected a fact. Paul's simple answer in the affirmative 
satisfied Ljsias, who, however, was surprised that a man in 
Paula's situation should possess a privilege which he himself 
had procured at a great expense. For ** the chief captain 
answered, With a great sum obtained I this freedom. And 
Paul said, But I was free born." Orders were immediately 
given that the cords with which Paul was bound should be 
untied ; he seems, however, to have been secured by chains 
between two soldiers during the night; for on the morrow 
he *^ was loosed from his bands," and then brought before 
the Sanhedrim ; for Lysias had summoned a meeting of the 
great council of the Jews in order to find out what Paul 
had done, and that he might learn from the Jews them- 
selves the nature of the charge against him. 

Paul's Speecb before the Connoll. 

The Sanhedrim was at this time, as usual, divided between 
the rival sects of the Pharisees and Sadducees. On the side 
of the former sat the wise and liberal Gamaliel, while the 
ranks of the latter included the sons of Annas, and brothers- 
in-law of Caiaphas. In the High Priest's chair sat Ana- 
nias, a man of haughty and vindictive temper. In this 
council, no doubt, were some of Paul's school-fellows, — 
some who had sat with him at the feet of Gamaliel; some of 
those who were now to be his judges, might, perhaps, have 
acted with him on that day when the blood of the martyr 
Stephen was shed. Hence, when brought before the San- 
hedrim, we read, — "And Paul earnestly beholding the 
council, said. Men and brethren, I have lived in all good 
conscience before God until this day" (Acts xxiii. 1). 
Then Ananias commanded those who stood by to smite 
him on the mouth. This insult roused the indignation of 
Paul. "God shall smite thee, thou whited wall/'* he 

1 Ananias was assassinated by the Sicarii, at the outbreak of the 
Jewish war. These Sicarii (assassins) derived their name from the 
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exclaimed, ^* for sittest thoa to judge me after the law, and 
<;ommandest me to be smitten contrary to the law?" This 
drew down oh Paul the rebuke of those present, who said, 
**Revilest thou God's high priest? Then said Paul, I 
wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest; for it is 
written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people ** (Acts xxiii. 4, 6). Paul acknowledges that he had 
been taken off his guard ; the insult had touched him to the 
quick, and he had spoken rashly. But what can surpass 
the grace with which he recovered his self-possession, the 
frankness with which he acknowledged his error ? 

Paul saw that he must adopt a different mode of pro- 
ceeding ; he therefore, with great tact and prudence, turns 
the thoughts and feelings of the council on another point. 
" Men and brethren," said he, " I am a Pharisee, the son of 
a Pharisee, of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am 
called in question " (Acts xxiii. 6). This declaration had 
the effect of uniting the Pharisees present in his favour, and 
of involving them in a violent dispute with the Sadducees. 
A scene of confusion ensued, the parties struggled to obtain 
possession of Paul, — the one anxious to protect him, the 
other to maltreat or to kill him. In the midst of the 
turmoil, Claudius Lysias '^ fearing lest Paul should have been 
pulled in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go 
down, and to take him by force from among them, and to 
bring him into the castle '' (Acts xxiii. 10). 

IL Consplraoy of tlie Jews to slay Paul ; its discoTerj-. 

On the following night the Lord appeared to the Apostle 
and said, '^Be of good cheer, Paul; for as thou hast testified 
of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness of me also at 
Rome." 

As the Jews were greatly enraged at the escape of Paul, 
we find that more than forty of them entered into a con- 

Koman nca, a curved dagger which thej wore, and which from its shape 
could easily be concealed beneath the clothes. 
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spiracy to kill him, binding themselves with a curse neither 
to eat nor to drink till thej had taken awaj his life. This 
was their plan. The chief priest and the elders^ were to 
ask Ljsias to bring Paul down on the morrow before the 
council, in order to question him more fully on certain points, 
and then they would lie in wait and murder him on his way 
from the castle of Antonia to the council halL Paul was 
informed of this horrid plot by his sister's son; and no time 
was lost in making it known to Claudius Lysias, who was 
so impressed with the necessity of immediate action, and of 
keeping the Jews ignorant of his knowledge of the plot, that 
when the young man departed, he gave him this charge, 
^^ See thou tell no man that thou hast showed these things 
unto me " (Acts xxiii. 22), 

Paul U sent to Veils at Caesarea. 

Lysias immediately summoned two centurions, and ordered 
them to be ready, at the third hour of the night, with 
200 soldiers, 70 horsemen, and 200 spearmen, to take Paul 
to Csesarea, where the Roman governor was, at that tim^ 
residing. 

The detachment issued from Jerusalem, about nine o'clock 
in the evening, and took the military road that led to 
Antipatris. 

As Paul was now beyond the reach of the conspirators, 
the fbatmen returned to Jerusalem; and the horsemen only 
went on with the Apostle to Csesarea, which lay about 
twenty-five miles north-west of Antipatris. When they 
reached Csesarea, the centurion in command took his prisoner 
at once to the Palace of Herod, where Felix resided, and 
presented, along with him, the letter that Claudius Lysias 
had written to the Roman Procurator. 



■ Those of the chief priests and elders who were hostile to Paul, that is, 
the Sadducee members of the council. 
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The Xietter of Kyslas to Vellx. 

Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent Goyernob 

Felix sendeth greeting. 

'^ This man (Paul) was taken of the Jews, and should 
have been killed of them ; then came I with an armj, and 
rescued him, having understood that he was a Roman. And 
when I would have known the cause wherefore thej accused 
him, I brought him forth into their council : whom I per- 
ceived to be accused of questions of their law, but to have 
nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds. 
And when it was told me how that the Jews laid wait for 
the man, I sent straightway to thee, and gave command- 
ment to his accusers also to say before thee what they had 
against him. Farewell " (Acts xxiiL 26 — 30). 

When Felix had read the letter, he asked Paul of what 
province he was. " And when he understood that he was 
of Cilicia ; I will hear thee, said he, when thine accuser^ 
are also come. And he commanded him to be kept in 
Herod's judgment hall," that is in the PrsBtorium, or tho 
palace built by Herod at Caesarea, and now occupied as the 
residence of the Roman Procurators. The prison, as was 
customary in most ancient countries, was within the pre- 
cincts of the palace, 

Antipatris, 

Antip^atris was about thirty-eight miles from Jerusalem, 
on the route to Caesarea. It was built by Herod the Great, 
on the site of a place called Cafar Saba, and was named by 
him Antipatris, in honour of his father Antipater. Kefr 
Saba, a village of considerable size, built entirely of mud, 
and standing upon a slight circular eminence, about ten 
miles from Lud, the ancient Lydda, is supposed to stand on 
the same spot as the ancient town. 
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CcBsarea of Palestine, 

CcBsarea of Palestine^ so called to distinguish it from 
Csesarea Philippi, near the source of the Jordan, was about 
thirty-six miles to the south of Ftolemais, or Acre, and sixty 
miles north-west of Jerusalem. It was originally called 
Straton's Tower. 

Herod the Great enlarged and improved the place ; he 
constructed, at an immense eicpense, a harbour of refuge ; 
and within this harbour, which was protected by the south 
and west winds by a breakwater or mole of great size and 
strength, a whole fleet might ride in perfect safety at all 
seasons and in all weathers. Herod not only adorned the 
city with palaces, temples, theatres, and other splendid 
buildings, but he made it his residence ; thus constituting 
it both a civil and a military capital. When the country 
fell under the dominion of Rome, this city became the re- 
sidence of the Roman governors, and the head-quarters of 
the Roman troops. Here, in the magnificent amphitheatre 
erected by Herod the Great, his grandson Herod Agrippa L 
was smitten by the angel of God, because he received with 
satisfaction the impious adulation of the multitude; for 
*' upon a set day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon 
his throne, and made an oration unto them. And the 
people gave a shout, saying, It is the voice of a god, and 
not of a man. And immediately the angel of the Lord smote 
him, because he gave not God the glory ; and he was eaten 
of worms, and gave up the ghost** (Acts xii. 21 — 23). " It 
was here that the good Cornelius fasted, prayed, and 
gave alms, which came up before God as a memorial, until 
an angel appeared, and directed him to ^send to Joppa 
for Simon, whose surname is Peter.' There another vision 
revealed to that Apostle the great fact 'that God is no 
respecter of persons ; but that in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him ' (Acts x. 34, 35) ; and thereby prepared this bearer of 
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the ' keys of the kingdom of heaven/ to unlock the door to 
the Gentile world. Here the * apostle of the circumcision ' 
first learned that he must not call any man common or 
unclean (Acts x. 28) ; here the Holy Ghost was first granted 
to the heathen ; and here took place the first Gentile haptism. 
Paul often visited it^ and was here held a prisoner for two 
-whole years. Eusehius the historian was born and lived in 
Csesarea, and here Origen studied and wrote commentaries. 
But we need not prolong the list of her honours. They do 
but exaggerate her present utter desolation." ^ 

The ancient name of the city is still retained in the form 
Kasariehy but the present tenants of the proud city of Herod 
are wild-boars, jackals, snakes, and lizards. 

Paul pleads bis oanse before Felix. 

After five days, Ananias the high priest, and certain 
members of the Sanhedrim, came from Jerusalem to CaBsarea, 
bringing with them an orator named TertuUus. And when 
Paul was called forth, Tertullus, who conducted the prosecu- 
tion, enumerated the charges which the Sanhedrim brought 
against the prisoner. The charges were three ; namely, se- 
dition, heresy, and profanation of Ihe Temple. These three 
charges the Apostle rebutted successfully; but although 
the Jews failed in sustaining their accusations, Felix would 
not acquit Paul; he deferred giving a decision on the matter 
until he had seen, as he said, Lysias the chief captain. 

Paul was then given in charge of a centurion, but he was 
net kept in close confinement, neither were his friends pre- 
vented from visiting him, " He doubtless remained within 
the precincts of the prison during the two years of his cap- 
tivity at Csesarea. Felix may have had several distinct 
motives for this decision. He believed Paul to be innocent, 
and gave # him some relaxation, that is, probably lighter 
chains, and greater freedom of movement. He feared the 

1 The Land and the Book. 
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Jews, and therefore did not release him; and he allowed his 
friends to wait on him, probably hoping that he might 
receive supplies of monej from them." 

Paul temtUkeu before VeUz ana DniallUu 

Felix, who in the words of Tac'itus, exercised the power 
of a king with the temper of a slave, and indulged in the 
practice of eveiy cruelty and lust, — ^had persuaded Drusilla, 
the daughter of Herod Agrippa the First', and the wife of 
Azizus, King of EmSsa, to desert her husband, transgress the 
laws of her country, and marry himself. 

Paul was summoned, after certain days,into the presence 
of Felix and Drusilla. This was done, no doubt, in order to 
afford Drusilla an opportunity to see and hear so noted a 
leader of the Christian sect. And, as Paul omitted no 
opportunity of preaching the Gospel, he did not fail, on 
this occasion, to speak boldly '^ concerning the faith in 
Christ." 

The conscience of the profligate governor was stung, as 
the Apostle '* reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come." He trembled under the terrible eloquence 
of the preacher's words, " Yet still we hear of no decisive 
result. * Go thy way for this time, when I have a more 
convenient season, I will call for thee,' was the response of 
the conscience-stricken but impenitent sinner, — the response 
which the Divine word has received ever since, when listened 
to in a like spirit." * 

After this, Felix had frequent conferences with his pris- 

^ Herod, the Great 

Aristobulos 
Herod Agrippa I. 

. Herod Agrippa U. Bemice Drusilla. 



' Conybeare and Howson. 
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oner. He knew that Paul had latelj been entrusted with 
considerable sums; he may have thought that he had ample 
resources at his command, and would, therefore, pay 
liberally for his freedom* But his expectation was in 
vain ; and for two whole years the Apostle was confined in 
prison. 

At the expiration of this period Felix was deposed from 
his Procuratorship, and in order to propitiate the Jews, 
with whom he was on many accounts unpopular, he left 
Paul bound. 

Porcius Festus succeeded Felix as Procurator of Judea 
A.D. 60. 

Paul appeals from Vestiu to Ceesar. 

Soon after his arrival at Cassarea, Festus went up to 
Jerusalem. The chief priests and others, who were the 
enemies of Paul, deemed this a favourable opportunity to 
gain their ends. They, therefore, requested that Paul 
should be brought to Jerusalem, that he might receive con- 
demnation for the crimes of which he was guilty; their 
design being, however, to kill him on the road. Festus 
declined to remove his prisoner; but, on his return to 
Caesarea, he promised that Paul should then stand his trial, 
if the Jews would go down with him and bring forward 
iheir charges. 

Festus remained eight or ten days in Jerusalem, and then 
returned to Caesarea. On the day after his arrival, Paul 
was brought before the judgment seat, when the Jews "laid 
many and grievous complaints against him, which they 
could not prove." The charges were the same that had 
been previously urged against Paul by TertuUus; and he 
again denied that he had either taught false doctrine, or 
profaned the Temple, or cherished designs against the 
Koman government. Although Festus was convinced that 
Paul was innocent, yet to please the Jews he proposed that 
a further examination of the matter should take place at 
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Jerusalem. To this, however, Paul would not consent. He 
knew full well the malice of the Jews, and being unwilling 
to trust himself in their power, boldly declared, that as he 
then stood at the emperor's judgment seat, where he ought 
to have a final trial, and if he had done anything worthy of 
death, he did not refuse to die; but that as he had injured 
none of the Jews, and they could prove nothing criminal 
against him, he ought not to be made a victim to their fury; 
and, therefore, as he was a Roman, he demanded a trial at 
Rome, by declaring: ** I appeal unto Cajsar." " Then Festos, 
when he had conferred with the council, answered. Hast 
thou appealed unto Caesar ? unto Caesar shalt thou go" (Acts 
XXV. 12). 

Paul la broufflit before Agiipptt. 

Shortly after this appeal, Agrippa^, King of Chalcis, and 
Bemice^, his sister, came to CsBsarea to offer their respects 
to Festus on his accession to the supreme power. 

Festus considered this a favourable opportunity to obtain 
the opinion of one who was well acquainted with all Jewish 
matters as to the real nature of the charges brought against 
Paul. He, therefore, briefly related to Agrippa the trial of 
Paul, and the accusations that had been laid to his charge 
by the Jews. Agrippa then declared that he was anxious 
to see and hear the prisoner ; and in compliance with his 
request, the following day was fixed for an audience. 

'* Surrounded by all the pomp of state, and attended by 
the military officers and civil authorities of the city, Agrippa 
and Bemice sat next day beside Festus on the tribunal of 

' Herod Agrippa IL was the son of Agrippa L, and great grandson 
of Herod the Great (see Table, p. 92). Agrippa U. was made King of 
Chalcis on the death of his uncle ; and at a later period he received the 
territories that had been assigned to Philip the Tetrarch, and the country 
of Abilene, which belonged to Lysanias, when he assumed the title of 
king. 

2 Bemice, or Berenice, was the sister of Agrippa, and the widow of 
her uncle Herod, King of Chalcis. 
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justice; and the prisoner Paul was brought before them. 
Festus introduced him with an explanatory speech, and 
begged that after hearing him, the Jewish prince would 
assist him with his experience and advice as to the report 
which it was fitting he should frame for the emperor's 
perusal/'^ Agrippa then turned to the prisoner and said, 
**Paul, thou art permitted to speak for thyself." Paul, 
accordingly stretched forth his hand, and delivered that 
eloquent and stirring discourse recorded in the twenty-sixth 
chapter of the Acts. 

When the speech was ended, and the assembly had broken 
up, Agrippa and Festus conferred together, and agreed that 
the prisoner had been guilty of no crime against the Roman 
law, — **that he had done nothing worthy of death or of 
bonds.'* It was Agrippa's conviction that Paul ought to 
have been set at liberty ; but as he had appealed unto Caesar, 
to Caesar he must be sent (Acts xxvi.). 



Siiiiiiiuury of 8tf Pan!** Tlilr4 ApiMtoUo Jonmej'. 

Paul, Titus, Timoth7, and some others, set out from . Antioch. 

They traversed first the region of . . . . Galatia, 

and then turning to the south-west, passed through Phrygia, 

and came down to Ephestts, 

where Paul remained about three years. 

After the tumult raised by Demetrius, Paul went by way of Troas 

to Macedonia. He sailed from Troas to . . NeapoUs, 

and then proceeded to Philippi, 

which he seems to have made his head-quarters for 
some months. 

He at this time preached the Gospel round about unto. lUyricttm, 
visiting, it is supposed, PeUa and Pelagonia. 

> Christian Becorda* 
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Paul then went southwards to Corinik, 

where he abode three months. He then, on account 
of the Jews seeking to kill him, retraced his steps 
through southern Greece and Macedonia, and ar- 
rived at the city oi Philippe 

where Luke joined him. 
Paul and Luke departed from Philippi, and came to . Troas, 
where the Apostle and his companions remained 

seyen days. Prom Troas, Paul went on foot to . Asaos, 
where he was taken on board ship bj his com- 
panions, who had proceeded thither by sea. And 
when they had taken him in, thej sailed to . Mitylene, 
the chief city in the island of Lesbos. 
Prom Mitylene, they sailed over against . . . Chios ; 

the next day they arrived at Samoa^ 

and tarried at . TVo^yZ/itan, 

a town and promontory at the foot of Mount My- 
c&Ie, on the coast of Lydia. 

On the next day they came to Miletus, 

where Paul delivered a solemn and affecting dis- 
course to the elders of the Church at Ephesus, who 
had been summoned thither by the apostle. 
Prom Miletus they came with a straight course to . . Coos ; 

then on the following day to Rhodes, 

and from thence to ^ Patani, 

a sea-port of Lycia. 
Here they embarked in a Phcenician vessel, and leaving . 

Cyprus on the left, they arrived at ... . 7)frey 
a city of Phoenicia, where they tarried seven days. 

Prom Tyre they sailed to Piolemais, 

where they abode one day. 
On the following day "they went hy land to . . . Casarea, 

and thence proceeded to Jerusalem, 

where Paul visited JaAies and the elders of the 
Church. 
The Jews entered into a conspiracy to slay Paul, which, 
when made known to Claudius Lysias, he took im- 
mediate steps to prevent. 
Paul was therefore sent by night to ... • Antipabis, 
and thence was conducted to . • . . . CtBsarea, 
where the Roman Governor resided. 
Paul remained here a prisoner at large for two years. 
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CHAP. vn. 

Paul's; votaob to bomb, a.d. 60. 

When a favourable opportunity occurred of sending Paul 
and certain other prisoners to Borne, they were delivered 
into the hands of Julius, a centurion of the Augustan band, 
and placed on board a ship that was returning to Adramyt- 
tium, a seaport of Mysia, on the eastern shore of the ^gean 
Sea. Luke, Aristarchus \ and some others accompanied Paul 
on this voyage to Rome. 

The day after leaving Csesarea, the vessel reached Sidon, 
the great commercial seaport of Phoenicia, While the vessel 
was detained here for a few hours, Julius, the centurion, 
courteously permitted Paul to go on shore and visit the 
friends whom he had known in former years. 

Leaving Sidon, instead of sailing westwards and to the 
south of Cyprus, which was the direct course — they were 
obliged to pass between Cyprus and the coast of Syria, 
l>ecause the winds were contrary. Rounding the north- 
eastern promontory of Cyprus, they "sailed through the 
sea of Cilicia* and Pamphylia, and came to Myfra^ a city of 
liycia" (Acts xxvii. 5). 

Myra. 

Myray one of the most important towns of Lycia, was 
situated on the river Andracus, about three miles from the 
coast. The place still exists, and is called Dembre by the 

' Colos. iy. 10; Philem. v. 24. 

' The Cilician Sea extended so far south as to inclade even Cyprus; 
the Famphylian Sea lay directly west of the Cilician. 

F 
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Turks. The ruins in the vicinity are among the most 
beautiful in Lycia ; and the theatre, which is of stupendous 
magnitude, attests the extent of the former population of the 
Lycian capital. 

Thej- §ro on boarA an Jlloiandiian sliip. 

At Myra the centurion found a ship of Alexandria about 
to sail into Italy, into which Paul and the other prisoners 
were placed. 

The ship was laden with corn ; Egypt at this time 
being one of the granaries of Borne :. and the vessels em- 
ployed in carrying the com were of considerable burthen. 
Hence this ship was able to accommodate the centurion and 
his numerous party*, in addition to its own crew and ladings 

Loosing from Myra, they sailed slowly and with difficulty 
along the coast of Asia Minor. The winds were unfavour- 
able, blowing from the north-west, and it took " several days '* 
to reach Cnidus, which was not more than 130 miles from 
Myra. 

Cnidus. 

Cnidus, a city in Caria, was situated at the western ex- 
tremity of a long peninsula, that was separated from the 
mainland by the Ceramieus gulf. The city was partly 
built on a peninsula, and partly on an island, the two heing 
joined by a causeway and a bridge. The island is now called 
Cape Krio, and is united to the main by a sandy isthmus. 

Cnidus was a celebrated city, and the metropolis of the 
Asiatic Dorians. It had two ports ; the largest of which 
was formed by two moles which were carried into the sea 
to the depth of nearly a hundred feet. ^^ One of these moles 
is still almost perfect ; the other, which is more exposed to 
the south-west swell, can only be seen under water.***. 

The site of Cnidus is covered with ruins in every 

* There were 276 persons on board. 
' Beaufort's Earamania. 
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direction ; but the walls of the city are very perfect, and 
can be traced throughout their whole extent. 



They sail sontli-west to Chrete. 

As the wind was so decidedly against their further pro- 
gress westwards, the regular course of the voyage was de- 
parted from. It was resolved to drop southwards to Cape 
Salmo'ne, in Crete, and keep along the southern shore of that 
island, which would afford them shelter at least for awhile. 
They, therefore, ran down in a southerly direction, rounded 
Cape Salmo'ne, and proceeded under the lee of the island, 
till they came to a port called the Fair Havens^ on the 
south of Crete, a few miles to the east of Cape Maf'ala. 

The Island of Crete.^ 

CretCy modem name Candia, is a large island forming the 
southern limit of the Archipelago. It is 160 miles long, 
and varies in width from 6 to 35 miles. The island is very 
mountainous, being traversed throughout its whole extent 
by a lofty range running close to, and parallel with, the 
south coast. In the centre, rising to a height of 7690 feet, 
is Psilordti, the celebrated Mount I'da of the ancients 
Numerous caves and grottoes exist in the mountains, and at 
the base of Ida is one which is supposed to be the labyrinth 
famed in the stories of the Gods. 

The climate is healthy, and the soil is, in general, exceed- 
ingly fertile. The pastures are good, and cattle abundant. 
Wheat, oats, and barley are grown, but not in sufficient 
quantity for the use of the inhabitants. The deficiency is 
supplied from Barca and Eygpt. 

The chief productions of the island are wine, oil, silk, 

* It was called from its fertility "the island of the blessed;" and 
'* Hecatompdlis," becanse in its flourishing days it had a hundred cities. 
{HehaUm, a hundred, and polis, a city.) 

V 2 
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cotton, and fruits, — among which may be mentioned oranges, 
lemons, almonds, and the Malvoise raisins, which are much 
esteemed. 

The inhabitants are frugal and hospitable, but retain the 
character given to them bj ancient writers. St. Paul in his 
epistle to Titus, their first Bishop, says, *^ The Cretans are 
alway liars" (Tit. i. 12); and the Candiotes*, at the present 
day, are the worst characters in the Levant. The majority of 
the people belong to the Greek Church. 

Crete was conquered by the Romans, B.C. 67, under the 
command of the proconsul Quintus Metellus. It fell into 
the hands of the Saracens, a.d. 823, then into the power of 
the Venetians, from whom it was taken by the Turks, 1669. 
It remained in their possession till 1830, when it was ceded 
to Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, who in turn was obliged, 
in 1841, to restore it to the Turks, in whose hands it still 
remains. 

CandiOy the capital, is the residence of the Greek Arch- 
bishop, and of the chief pasha of the island. 

Fair Havens, 

Fair Havens are stated to have been near to a city called 
L<u<B'a. The harbour of Fair Havens is not mentioned by 
any ancient writer, but no one doubts that it is identical 
with the place known still under the same name^, on the 
south of Crete, a few miles to the east of Cape Matala. The 
harbour consists of an open roadstead or rather two road- 
steads contiguous to each other, which may account for the 
plural designation. 

To the east of Fair Havens are the ruins of a city to which 
the name Lascea is applied by the natives. These ruins were 
discovered in 1856.* 

* Candiotes. the inhabitants of Candia or Crete. 
' Kaha Limenast good or fair havens; such is the modem name. 
Appendix to ** The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul,** by James 
Smith, Esq., F.R.S. 
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Vanl foretells a dangreroos voyage. 

On account of the delays in the voyage, the sailing, at 
this particular period of the year', was now considered 
unsafe; Paul, therefore, endeavoured to persuade the centu- 
rion not to proceed further, but to remain where they were 
during the winter season. The advice of Paul was, how- 
ever, overruled; for we read, " the centurion believed the 
master and the owner of the ship, more than those things 
which were spoken by Paul** (Acts xxvii, 11). As the Fair 
Havens was not considered a suitable harbour in which to 
winter, a general consultation was therefore held, in order 
to decide what should be done. The majority advised that 
they should leave Fair Havens, and endeavour to reach the 
harbour of Phenic6, which lay about forty miles further to 
the west, and which was regarded as a safe and commodious 
winter harbour. 

The present town of Lutro is supposed to be Phenice, 
or Phcenix, as it is frequently termed. " Lutro," according 
to Mr. Smith, ''looks or is open to the east, but having 
an island in front which shelters it ; it has two entrances, 
the one looking to the north-east, and the other to 
the south-east." Others, also, agree with the above 
opinion. Thus, Captain Spratt, R.N., says, *' Having in 
1853 examined generally the south coast of Crete, I was 
fully convinced that Lutro was the Phenice of St. Paul, 
for it is the only bay to the westwards of Fair Havens in 
which a vessel of any size could find any shelter during the 
winter months." 

A storm raves | tlie vessel Is driven about In rreat distress. 

A breeze from the south, which was considered favourable 
for their purpose, having sprung up, they weighed anchor, 
and sailed from the harbour. They kept close to the land, 

> The time of year was about the beginning of October, near the 
period of the autumnal equinox. 

F 3 
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till they had passed Cape Matala; but in crossing the bight 
which Iaj between Cape Matala and Phenice, a sudden 
change in the weather took place. " The ship was 'caught' 
in a typhoon*, which blew with such violence that they 
could not face it, but were forced in the first instance to 
scud before it." The ship being thus driven from the 
course which she was pursuing towards Phenice, ran under 
the lee of a small island called Clauda, which now bears the 
name of Gozzo. On the southern side of the island, they 
were sheltered somewhat from the storm; they, therefore, 
adopted such precautions as were considered necessary, and 
capable of being carried out. " Their first care was to 
secure the boat, by hoisting it on board. This had not 
been done at first, because the weather was moderate^ and 
the distance they had to go short. Under such circum- 
stances, it is not usual to hoist the boats on board, but it 
had now become necessary. In running down upon Clauda, 
it could not be done, on account of the ship's way through 
the water. To enable them to do it, the ship must have 
been rounded to, with her head to the wind, and her sails, 
if she had any set at the time, trimmed, so that she had no 
head way, or progressive movement."* 

** The boats then hoisted in are fix*d on board. 
And on the deck with fastening gripes secured." 

Having accomplished this necessary task, their next care 
was to undergird the ship, which was done by passing 
strong cables round her frame, and fastening them firmly on 
deck. And as they were apprehensive of being driven on 
the Si^rtis Major, a gulf full of dangerous shoals on the 

* The typhoon, or violent gale, came from the north-east It appears, 
therefore, that the gentle southern breeze with which thej started 
changed suddenly to a violent north-east wind; and by no other wind 
could the ship have been driven off Crete from Cape Matala towards 
Clauda. 
, • Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. * 
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coast of Africa, south-west from Crete,- they lowered the gear, 
that is, they let down upon deck the heavy yard, with the 
sail attached to it ; and having hrought the ship round to 
the wind with a small sail only, or as much as might be 
needed to keep her steady, " they were thus borne along." 
The ship must, in the opinion of nautical men, have been 
brought round with her right side to the wind or what 
sailors call the star-board tack ; for had her left side been 
turned to the wind, she must have been stranded upon the 
African coast. 

With such preparations for riding out the gale, the first 
day went by, and darkness settled on the deep. 



Tliey ligrbteB tlie sliipy bat despair ef safety. 

The night brought them no relief. The return of day 
disclosed to them new dangers. The precaution of under- 
girding had accomplished less than they hoped. It was 
evident that the ship must be lightened or founder at sea. 
Their next step, therefore, was to try the effect of this 
measure. They, therefore, threw overboard such articles as 
were of least value and could be most easily spared. The 
third day came, and the storm had not abated. They were 
obliged to lighten the ship still more. This was effected 
by throwing overboard " the tackling, of the ship," which, no 
doubt, included the ship's furniture, such as tables, beds, chests, 
and the like^ besides the spare masts, sails, rigging, &c. St. 
Luke says, " We cast out with our own hands the tackling of 
the ship " (Acts xxvii, 19) ; hence it is supposed that the 
word " tackling " also includes the main-yard ^, an immense 
spar, probably as long as the ship, and which would require 
the united efforts of passengers and crew to launch overboard. 

.A dreary interval of eleven days succeeded; the gale 



^ This is the opinion of Mr. Smith, 
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continued with unabated furj ; neither sun nor stars could 
be observed ; and at length we are told " that all hope of 
being saved was taken awaj." 



Vanl elieers tliem witli tlie liope of deUvenuiee* 

At this juncture, after, as we are told, ^long abstinence," 
the Apostle stood up in the midst of them, and said : '^Sirs, 
ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have loosed 
from Crete, and to have gained this harm and loss. And 
now I exhort you to be of good cheer : for there shall be 
no loss of any man's life among you, but of the ship. For 
there stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I am, 
and whom I serve, saying, * Fear not, Paul ; thou must be 
brought before Caesar ; and, lo, God hath given thee all 
them that sail with thee.' Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer ; 
for I believe Grod, that it shall be even as it was told me. 
Howbeit we must be cast upon a certain island " (Acts xxvii. 
21—26). 

Vlie dlseoveiT of Aand. 

At length, on the fourteenth night of their being driven 
through the sea of Adria*, the sailors, about midnight, 
suspected, no doubt from the noise of the breakers^, that 
land was near. They accordingly sounded, and found 
twenty fathoms ; " and when they had gone a little further 
they sounded again, and found it fifteen fathoms " (Acts 
xxvii. 28) ; and then fearing lest the vessel should be 
driven upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stem®, 
and anxiously longed for day. 

' In its restricted sense, the Adriatic was the sea between Italy and 
Qreece; but in a wider sense, it comprehended also the Ionian Sea 
Around the ishind of Sicily, and extended even to the coast of Africa. 

^ This is usually the first notice of their danger that mariners have in 
coming upon a rocky coast in a dark night. 

• The ships of the ancients were fitted to anchor by the stem. 
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Vlie soldiers prevent tlie sailors flrom leavlngr tbe slilp. 

The ship was now in so shattered a state as to render it 
uncertain whether she could outride the storm until morn- 
ing ; and the sailors thought it would be better to trust 
themselves to the boat than to remain and await the 
attempt of running the ship ashore. * They, therefore, 
secretly prepared to leave the vessel by means of the boat 
which they had lowered down, under the pretence of casting 
out anchors from the prow. The watchfulness of Paul 
frustrated their ungenerous attempt. He said to the cen- 
turion and to the soldiers, *^ Except these abide in the ship, 
ye cannot be saved." Then the soldiers cut ^ the ropes that 
fastened the boat to the ship, and let her go adrift (Acts 
xxvii. 30l— 32). 



Paul adTlses tliem to take food* and ayatn assures tbem of 
safety. 

After this, Paul besought them all to take meat ; they 
had had no regular food during the fourteen days ; and as 
they would have to undergo much fatigue and labour before 
they could reach the shore, they required food to recruit 
their strength. He, at the same time, assured them that 
their lives would be saved ; " for there shall not," says the 
Apostle, " a hair fall from the head of any of you." 

Then Paul ''took bread, and gave thanks to God, in 
presence of them all, and when he had broken it, he began 
to eat." Inspirited by the example and the cheering words 
of Paul, all of them partook of a full meal, and with renewed 
strength made a last effort to lighten the ship, not only by 
pumping, but by casting the wheat into the sea. 



> The short sword of the soldier would famish a ready instnunent. 
V 5 
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Tbe Sblpwreok s escape of fbose on board. - 

When it was day, they observed from the ship a creek, 
haying a shore', on which thej determined, if it were pos- 
sible, to run the ship. They, therefore, cut their cables, and 
left the anchors in the sea ; and loosing the lashings of the 
rudder 2, and hoisting up the foresail^, they stood for the 
shore. Falling, however, into a place where* two seas met, 
or, as is supposed, on a sand-bank, formed by the action of 
two opposite currents, they ran the ship aground ; the fore 
part stuck fast, and remained entire ; but the stem was 
dashed to pieces by the violence of the waves. And now, 
the soldiers' counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of 
them should escape ; but Julius, willing to save Paul, kept 
them from their purpose. He then gave orders that those 
who could swim should cast themselves first into the sea, 
and get to land, and that the others should endeavour to 
reach the shore, some on boards, and some on broken pieces 
of the ship. " And so it came to pass, that they escaped all 
safe to land. And when they were escaped then they knew 
that the island was called Mel'ita " {Malta) (Acts xxvii. 44 ; 
xxviii. 1). 

The scene of the shipwreck was, according to the best 
authorities, a deep inlet or bay, which still bears the name 
of *' St. Paul's Bay," on the northern shore of the island of 
Malta. The inlet is about two miles deep by one broad ; 
and close at the entrance, on the west, is a rocky islet called 
Salmonetta, between which and the mainland the sea 
rushes in a violent manner, rendering the locality peculiaHy 

' A creek with a sandy beach, 

^ *' Ancient ships were steered by two large paddles or oars, one on 
each quarter. When anchored by the stern in a gale, it wonld be 
necessary to lift them out of the water and secure them by lashings or 
rudder bands, and to loose the rudder bands when the ship was again 
got under way." — The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 

< The foresail ; the sail attached to the mast nearest the prow ; or if 
there was but one mast, it was fixed to a spar or yard near the prow. 
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dangerous in stormy weather. Here, then, on the little 
island of Salmonetta, where there is a creek, with a sandy 
beach ; where there is " a place of two seas," or " a place 
where two seas meet ; " where the bottom of the bay con- 
sists of tenacious clay, into which the fore part of the 
ressel would fix itself, whilst the stern would be exposed 
to the force of the waves ; — here, the shipwreck, no doubt, 
took place. 

Malta, 

Maltay formerly jWe^ito, lies about 60 miles south-west of 
Sicily. It is 16 miles long, by 8 or 9 miles in width, and 
has an area of 98 square miles. The circumference, of the 
island is about 60 miles. 

The surface is very much broken by rocks, which pierce 
it in all directions, and are almost destitute of any covering 
of soil, leaving few intervening spaces which can be brought 
under regular cultivation. Though originally a bare rock, 
the industry of man has done so much for it, that it sustains 
a population denser, perhaps, than is to be found any where 
else in Europe. The climate, on the whole, is good; and 
the island is salubrious. The vine and the olive are culti- 
vated; but cotton is the staple product. PVuits, especially 
oranges and figs, are very abundant. 

Valetta, the capital, is situated on the north-east coast, on 
a peninsula between two harbours, which are defended by 
almost impregnable fortifications. 

Malta was occupied at a very early period by the Phoeni- 
cians, who made it an emporium and harbour of refuge, for 
which it was well adapted both from its position and the 
excellence of its harbours. We find it afterwards in the 
possession of the Carthaginians, from whom it was taken by 
the Romans during the Second Punic War. It was annexed 
to the province of Sicily, and subject to the government of 
the Praetor of that island. After the fall of the Roman 
empire, it passed into the hands of the Vandals and Go<' 
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who were expelled hy Belisarius in a.d. 533. The Arabs 
conquered it in 870, and though it was recovered and held 
by the Eastern empire for 34 years, it was re-taken by the 
Arabs, and the Greek inhabitants were exterminated. From 
the Arabs, it passed to Count Roger, the Norman conqueror 
of Sicily; and in 1552 it was given by Charles Y. to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. In 1798, the Grand 
Master surrendered it, without defence, to Napoleon. It 
was afterwards blockaded by Nelson, and taken after two 
years. It now forms with Comino and GozO a recognised 
portion of the British empire. 

The ancient inhabitants of Malta were famous for their 
skill in manufacturing a kind of fine linen, or rather cotton 
cloth, which was considered an article of luxury at Rome. 

Vanl remains at SKalta aurlnr tlie winter. 

When all on board had miraculously escaped to land, we 
are told that they were hospitably treated by the inhabitants ^ 
of the island. 

A fire had been kindled by them, because of the rain and 
the cold ; and Paul, having collected a bundle of dry sticks, 
which he laid on the fire, was attacked by a viper, which, 
no doubt, lay in a dormant state, concealed in the heap of 
wood. But being suddenly restored to activity, it darted 
from the fire, and fastened itself on the hand of the Apostle. 
When the barbarians saw this, they at once concluded that 
Paul was a murderer, who, although he had escaped the sea, 
was about to suffer the punishment he deserved. But when 
Paul had shaken the viper from his hand, and they saw no 
evil results follow, ''they changed their minds, and said 
that he was a god " (Acts xxviii. 6). 

> St. Lnke says, *' the barbarous peopU showed ns no little kindness." 
The inhabitants are called '* barbarians " with reference to their lan- 
guage, which was not that either of the Greeks or Romans; not because 
they were rude and degraded. 
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Paul and his companions^ were courteouslj entertained 
for three days hy Publius, the Roman governor of the 
island^ ; and the Apostle was enabled to repay the kindness 
of Publius by healing his father of a painful and dangerous 
disease.^ After this, others also in the island that had 
diseases came, and were healed. And not only were Paul 
and his companions highly honoured, but, on their departure 
from the island, they were abundantly supplied with such 
things as would be necessary for them on their journey. 

Voyage flrom SKalta to VnteoU. 

At the expiration of three months, Paul and the others were 
put on board another Alexandrian ship which had wintered 
in the island of Malta. The vessel was called the Dioscuri 
(Castor and Pollux^), because images of these gods were 
painted or carved on the prow, and from these, deities the 
ship derived her name. 

The vessel proceeded first to Syracuse^ the capital of 

' Paul, Lake, Aristarchus, and no donbt Julias ; not the whole of 
those that were saved — 276 in number. 

' As Malta was annexed to Sicily, the Pnetor of the island would 
naturally have a legate or deputy at Malta. St. Luke calls him the 
Protoa (irp&Tos) or chief man; and two inscriptions have been found in 
Malta, one in Greek and the other in Latin, in which the same title 
occurs as that used by St. Luke. 

• Dysentery combined with fever. 

* Castor and Pollux were called DioscCiri, or soma of Jupiter. They 
were regarded as the protectors of ships in tempests, — ^the winds and 
waves being supposed to be specially subject to their control. 

Macaulay says: 

^ Safe comes the ship to haven. 

Through billows and through gales, 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails." 

Castor and Pollux are fabled to have been transformed after death 
into the constellation called Gemini, twiuM, 
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Sicilj, which was about eighty miles to the north of Malta. 
Haying remained here three days, thej sailed to Rki'gium ; 
and as the wind was unfavourable, they were compelled 
frequently to alter the ship's course, or to resort to tacking^ 
in order to reach the city They remained one day at Rhe- 
gium ; when, taking advantage of a wind which sprang up 
from the south, they sailed through the Straits of Messina^ 
and on the following day reached Pute'oli, a port in the 
Bay of Naples, and distant from Rhegium about 180 miles- 
Here Paul and his companions found some Christian 
brethren, with whom they were permitted to remain seven 
days. 

Syrtumse, 

Syracuse^ the largest and wealthiest city in Sicily, origi- 
nally stood on the small island of Ortyg'ia; but as its popu- 
lation and wealth increased, it extended itself and covered 
'a large space on the mainland. Its walls were twenty 
miles in circuit, and it was said to have had a population 
of 1,200,000 persons. There we're three harbours, the 
largest of which was a bay about five miles in circumference. 

The Romans took possession of Syracuse b.c. 212. During 
the siege, which lasted two years, the famous Archime'dies 
is said to have baffled the Romans by his mechanical skill 

The catacombs of Syracuse are very remarkable. They 
form a subterranean city, with long and narrow streets, con- 
taining tombs and sepulchral vaults. Prisoners of state seem 
to have been confined in these. 

The modern city of Syracuse occupies only the island of 
Ortyg'ia. 

Rhegium. 

Bhe'giumy now Reggioy is situated on the Strait of Messina, 
which divides Italy from Sicily. The history of Rhegium is 
connected with the history of Sicily and of the Greek towns 
of Southern Italy. Rhegium was taken by the Normans in 
the eleventh century, since which time it has been a part of 
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the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The town was completely 
ruined hy an earthquake in 1783; hut it has since heen 
rebuilt, and spreads along the declivitj of a hill down to the 
sea. The view of the opposite coast of Messina and its 
verdant hills, backed bj the huge mass of ^tna, is magni- 
ficent. 

Reggio is a great nurserj of orange and lemon plants for 
all parts of the kingdom; and .the rearing of silkworms, and 
the extracting of an essence from the rind of the orange and 
lemon, constitute important branches of industry. 

The ancient port no longer exists. The small craft of 
modern Eeggio anchor a little to the north of the town. 

Puteoli. 

Pute'oli^ on the gulf of Bailee, derived its name from the 
wells or springs which abound there, or from the odour of 
the mineral springs in the neighbourhood. Puteoli was the 
great emporium of commerce for Southern Italy; nearly all 
the Alexandrian and a great part of the Spanish trade with 
Italy was brought to this port, A mole with twenty-five 
arches stretched itself into the sea, at the entrance of the 
bay, alongside of which the vessels as they arrived cast 
anchor for the delivery of their freight and passengers. 

Thirteenof the piers which upheld this immense structure 
show their forms still above the water, and point out to us, 
as it were, the very footsteps of the Apostle as he passed from 
the ship to the land. 

The vicinity of Puteoli, like that of most towns on this 
coast, was full of villas ; " and all along the shore may be 
traced the ruins of the Eoman villas, to which the wealthy 
citizens of the crowded metropolis of the Roman world 
retired, when the heat and dust of summer in the city 
made the baths and sea-breeze of Raise ^ peculiarly 
grateful." 

> Baias abounded in hot springs, and was one of the most fashionable 
watering-places in the days of Cicero. 
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** Fall*n towers, crush'd temples, villaB *neath the deep, 
Tell sorrowing tales, and ancient secrets keep.** 

Pozzuo'liy the modem name of Puteoli, is about five miles 
to the west of Naples. 

Joiimey flrom VnteoU to Some. 

On leaving Puteoli, Julius and his party would proceed 
naturally to Cap'u% about twelve miles, the nearest point 
for intersecting the Appian Way*, — the oldest and most 
celebrated of the Roman highways. The distance from 
Capua to Rome was one hundred and twenty-five miles. 

The news of the Apostle's arrival having reached Rome, 
two companies of Christians went forth to meet him, — but 
separately and at difierent times. Hence the advanced 
party reached Appii Forum^ about forty miles from Rome, 
before Paul appeared ; the other party met him at The 
Three Taverns^ which was thirty miles from Rome ; "whom 
when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage." 

These, accompanied Paul to Borne, where Julius delivered 
him and the other prisoners into the hands of Bur'rus the 
praetorian prefect, from whom the Apostle received permis- 
sion to dwell by himself with a soldier who guarded him, 
and to whom he was fastened by a chain. Difierent soldiers 
t'^lieved each other in the performance of this office. Hence, 
as Paul states in Phil. i. 13, he became in the course of time 
personally known to a great number of the praetorian 
soldiers, and through them, to their comrades. The noto- 

> The Appian Way (Appia Via) extended originally from Rome to 
Capua ; it was ultimately carried as far as Brundlsium. This road was 
formed by Appius Claudius, from whom it derived its name. The 
pavement was composed of stones, smoothed and squared, and so exactly 
fitted that, although neither cement nor binding of any kind was used, 
the whole seemed but one stone. Portions of this great work of art 
still exist, and seem to have suffered little from the accidents of two 
thousand years. 
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riety which he thus acquired served to make his character as 
a prisoner for the sake of the Gospel more widely known^ 
atid thus to aid him in his efforts to extend the knowledge 
of Christ. • 



Vaul ham an Interview witb tbe eblef men of fbe Jews 
at Some. 

Three days after his arrival, Paul invited the principal 
Jews to meet him in the house in which he was staying, and 
explained to them the circumstances which had led to his 
being sent to Rome. The Apostle thus addressed them : 
"Men and brethren, though I have committed nothing 
against the people, or customs of our fathers, yet was I 
delivered prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of the 
Komans, who, when they had examined me, would have let 
me go, because there was no cause of death in me. But when 
the Jews spake against it, I was constrained to appeal unto 
Caesar; not that^I had ought to accuse my nation of. For 
this cause therefore have I called for you, to see you, and to 
speak with you; because that for the hope of Israel I am 
bound with this chain " (Acts xxviii. 17 — 20). The Jews 
replied that they had not received any intelligence of these 
events from Judea, but that the sect to which Paul 
evidently belonged, was one well known and spoken ill of 
by their countrymen in all parts of the world. They would 
gladly, however, hear what he had to say on this matter. 

BUseeond Interview witb tlie Jews. 

On the day appointed, *' there came many to him into his 
lodging, to whom he expounded and testified the kingdom 
of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the 
law of Moses, and out of the prophets, from morning till 
evening. And some believed the things which were spoken, 
and some believed not." To the unbelievers the Apostle 
addressed the warning words of the prophet Isaiah (ch. vi. 
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9, 10), and concladed by his customary declaration on all 
similar occasions: "JBtf it known therefore unto you, that the 
salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they wiU 
hear it^ (Acts xxviii. 28). These are the latt words which 
Luke records as falling from the lips of Paul; and it is re- 
markable that they are precisely such words. The Apostle 
of the Gentiles points again to his commission to preach to 
all nations, and declares that the heathen, to whom he was 
sent, shall accept the Saviour whom the Jews disowned. 

Panl remaliis at Some two yearn. Conclusion of tlie 
Acts of tlie Apostles. 

"Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, and 
received all that came in unto him. Preaching the kingdom 
of God, and teaching those things which concern the Lord 
. Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding him " 
(Acts xxviii. 30, 31). Here ends the history given by St. 
Luke in the Acts of the Apostles. The further career of 
Paul is gathered from the incidental notices in the Epistles 
written by himself. 

Description of Rome, 

Rome^ the celebrated capital of Italy and the Eoman 
empire, was situated on the left, or eastern bank of the Tiber, 
below the junction of the A'nio with that stream. The 
first inhabited part of Eome was the PaVatine Hill; but as 
its dimensions increased, it gradually spread over the Coelian 
and Es'quiline. The original seven hills^ on which Rome 
was built^ were included in these three^ only. It retained, 

> The seven hills were : Morns PalaHnus, CapitoUnua, Cafliua, Aven* 
tfnus, Quirindlis, VimindJis, and JEsquilinus. 

^ The three additional hilb were: CoUis Hortul6rum,OT Mons Pin'cius^ 
Vaticdnus, and Janu/ulus, 

The Colljs Hortulorum, or Hill of Gardens, was the favourite retreat 
of Fompey and Sallust; and at this day it is adorned with villas, and 
planted with trees and flowers. . 
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however, the name of the City of the Seven Hills, even 
after it had been increased by the addition of the AventmCy 
the Quir'inal, the Vim'inaly and the CapHtoline. Servius 
ToUius enclosed these hills by a wall, which was about six 
miles in circumference. The whole space was not, however, 
occupied by buildings; there were considerable tracts of 
land which were either pasture grounds or covered with 
wood. Accordingly, in time of war, the people of the sur- 
rounding districts took refuge within the walls of the city, 
where they found sufficient space and food for their cattle. 

On the Pal'atine Hill was the celebrated Palatine Library^ 
and the splendid temple of ApoHo with which it was con- 
nected. Here, too, was the residence of Augus'tus, subse- 
quently enlarged into the magnificent palace of the Caesars* 

On the Cap'itoline Hill stood the Capitol^ or the Great 
Temple of Jupiter. The ascent to this mighty fortress- 
temple was by a flight of a hundred steps. It was at once 
the oldest, the largest, and grandest building in the city. It 
was of a square shape, the length of each side being 200 
feet. Its gates were of brass; it was adorned with costly 
gildings, and contained the *' wealth and plunder of the 
world." 

Between the Cap'itoline and the Pal'atine was the Forum^ 
from which three ascents led to the Capitol. The Great 
Forum began at the Via Sac'ra^, and swept through the 
narrow valley between the Cap'itoline and PaFatine Hills. 
It was lined on each side with statues, columns, triumphal 
arches, and the most magnificent temples. Here civil causes 
were tried, the orators haranguing from the rostra^, which 
commanded a view of the Capitol, crowned with the temple 
of Jupiter. The Forum is now used as a cattle market. 



' The Via Sac^ra formed the houndary originally between the terri- 
tories of the Latins and Sabines. 

' The place was called rostra because the brazen beaks of vessels taken 
in battle were afiSxed to it 
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** But there the herdsman leans, and sheep and swine 
Foliate the once rich path and radiant Bbruio.''i 

In the quarter which was named the Av'entine were the 
granaries. They were built here, on account of the conve- 
nience, probably, which the river afforded of landing the 
wheat which came from Sicily, Egypt, and Africa. 

The city was greatly improved in the reign of Augustus. 
It has been said, that he changed Borne from a city of brick 
into one of marble, — for the roads, aqueducts, and public 
buildings of every description, temples, arcades, and theatres, 
which were constructed during his long and peaceful reign, 
were almost innumerable. The whole plain between the 
Quir'inal and the river became a new town, which in splen- 
dour and magnificence far surpassed the city of the hills; 
this new town was one mass of temples, arcades, theatres, 
and public places of amusement, not interrupted by any 
private habitations. Tiberius, besides completing many of 
the buildings of his predecessor, began the Prcstorian Camp 
on the north-east side of the city, and surrounded it with 
high walls. All that had been done^* however, for the 
embellishment of the city previous to the reign of Nero, 
was eclipsed by the magnificent buildings of this emperor; 
but the greater part of these works, together with those of 
former days, perished in the conflagration which took place 
in his reign. Nero proposed to make Rome a port, and to 
connect it with the sea by long walls from the Capitol to 
Ostia; but all that he could do, notwithstanding his profu- 
sion, was to restore those parts of the city which had been 
destroyed. The face of the new city, however, assumed a 
totally different aspect. On the ruins of the temples and 
the imperial palace on the Palatine rose the so-called golden 
house of Nero, which occupied a space equal to a town. 
The greatest care was taken to make the streets wide and 

> Bains of Many Lands. 
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straight, and that the buildings should not exceed a reason- 
able height. The subsequent emperors continued to improve 
and embellish the city; and among the buildings erected, 
we must notice the Coliseum, which was built by the 
Emperors Vespasian and Titus. This amphitheatre, now in 
ruins^, was used for the sports in which the Romans 
delighted, such as the combats of wild beasts, gladiators, 
&c., and its size was such that it was capable of accommo- 
dating 80,00 spectators. It was of an oval shape, 564 feet 
in length, and 467 feet in width, and covered nearly six 
acres of ground. 

Among the baths which not only adorned the city, but 
which were of so much importance in a sanitary point of 
view, may be mentioned those of Antoni'nus, in the south- 
eastern part of the city, in which upwards of 2000 persons 
could bathe at the same time. 

Rome, though now much decayed, and to a great extent 
in ruins, is still one of the most interesting cities in the 
world, and is noted for its churches, palaces, columns, 
arches, and other monuments of splendid architecture, 
among which may be mentioned the Coliseum, the column 
of Trajan, the arches of Titus, Constantine, &c. The 
column of Trajan is a noble pillar, 126 feet high, composed 
of thirty-four pieces of white marble, covered over with 
matchless sculptures, giving the history of Trajan's achieve- 
ments, and containing, among others, not fewer than 2500 
human figures. The colossal statue of Trajan holding a 
golden ball, originally crowned the pillar, but one of St. 
Peter has been substituted for the emperor. The beautiful 
arch of Titus was raised in commemoration of his conquest 
of Jerusalem. It is of Fentel'ic^ marble, and highly deco- 
rated. On the sides of the piers are bas-reliefs illustrative 



' The Coliseum, or Colosseum, is the grandest of all the Boman ruins. 
' Pentelicus, a mountain of Attica, contained quarries of beautiful 
marble. 
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of the triumph of Titus ; the sacred trumpets, the golden 
candlesticks, and other Jewish insignia, are faithfully re- 
presented. This single arch stands not far from that of 
Constantine, in the neighbourhood of the Colosseum. 

Of all the ancient structures raised in Eome, the best 
preserved is the Panthe'on, which was originally designed 
to receive statues of all the gods, and to whom it was 
dedicated. The Pantheon is a large circular building ; the 
interior diameter of the rotunda is 142 feet, and the entire 
iieight to the summit of the dome is 148 feet. A circular 
opening in the centre admits the light, which is softly 
and beautifully diffused throughout the building. In the 
seventh century the Pantheon was consecrated as a Christian 
Church, to which, no doubt^ its excellent state of preserva- 
tion is owing. 

Among the 364 churches of the city, ranks first 
St. Peter^Sy the largest church in the world, which was 
nearly 200 years in building, and cost from 10,000,000/. to 
16,000,000/. sterling. St. Peter's is em feet long, 284 feet 
wide, and its magnificent cupola rises to the height of 408 
feet. 

The Vatican^ the largest palace in the world, is 1080 feet 
long, and contains 4422 saloons, halls, and apartments; 
it possesses, moreover, the most valuable library in Europe, 
and the finest works o^ Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
The palace of the Vatican is the usual winter residence of 
the Pope. 

There are numerous other palaces, literary institutions, 
academies of ^ne arts, &c., which cannot, however, be 
noticed in this work. 

Modern Borne is far from being a fine city; the streets 
are generally narrow, and the houses crowded together, and 
the dirt and filth which everywhere abound, are a disgrace 
to any civilized community. The inhabitants, in 1852, 
numbered 175,838. 
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The Poet thus writes of Rome: — 

** What is she now ? a dream of wonder past, 
A tombless skeleton, dark, lone, and vast. 
Whose heart of fire hath long, long ceased to bom, 
Whose ribs of marble e'en to dust return. 
Her shade alone, the ghost of ancient power, 
Wanders in gloom o'er shrine and crumbling tower, 
Points with its shadowy hand to Caesar's hall. 
Sighs beneath arches tottering to their fall. 
And glides down stately Tiber's rushing waves. 
That seem to wail through all their hoary caves." * 



Questions on Ci^p. VIL, to he cmswered in Writing. 

1. I>escribe the voyage of Paul from Cs^sarea to Myra, and give some 
account of the former city. 

2. Describe, as fully as you can, the former as well as the present con- 
dition of the island of Crete 

3. Where is Fair Havens; and what place is supposed to be the 
Phenice or Phenix of St. Luke ? State what Mr. Smith and Captain 
Spratt say of the town that is supposed to represent the ancient 
phenice. 

4. Explain the following expressions, &c.: <^ a ship of Alexandria;'* 
"we sailed under Cyprus;" •♦ running under a certain island;" "the 
quicksands;" "the tackling of the ship;" "a certain creek with a 
shore." 

5. Give, as succinctly as yon can, the history of Paul's shipwreck. 

6. Describe the island of Malta. 

, 7. Belate the events in Paul's history that are connected with Malta. 

8. Name the places at which the Alexandrian vessel touched on her 
voyage from Malta; and state what you know of any one of these 
places. 

9. What was the Appian Way? Where did it begin, and where 
terminate? From whom did it obtain its name? 

10. Give the substance of Paul's address to the chief men of the Jews 
at Rome, on his first interview with them. 

* Bnins of Many Lands. 
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CHAP. vin. 
ST. Paul's subsequent histoby to a.d. 63. 

Conditton of Paul dnrlnr bis Unit Imprisonment at Some^ 

AoooBDiNG to the Boman laws, a citizen under arrest, in 
ordinary circumstances, could give securitj or bail, and thus 
enjoy his personal liberty until he was' brought to trial. 
The freedom granted to Paul was so ample, that one might 
almost suppose that he was permitted to exercise the right ; 
but it is rendered certain by Philippians i. 13, 16, that he 
continued to be guarded by a Boman soldier.^ 

* Accotmt of the imprisonment of Agrippa L a» illustrative of PauPs 
imprisonment, " Agrippa, on being arrested, was committed to Macro^ 
the Praetorian prefect, and confined in the Frtetorian camp. He was 
there kept under a guard of soldiers, to one of whom he was chained. 
A particular centurion had the OTersight of the prisoner and the soldiers 
who guarded him. But the condition of those confined in this manner 
depended Very much on the character of the persons who had the imme- 
diate charge of them. The soldiers who watched Agrippa treated him, at 
first, with great severity. Hence Antonia, a sister-in-law of Tiberius, 
and a friend of Agrippa, interceded with Macro, and induced him to 
appoint a guard known to be of a milder disposition. The situation of 
Agrippa was now improved. His friends, who had been excluded fron^ 
him, were permitted to visit him, and to supply his necessary wants. 
But during this time, about six months, he was still confined in. the 
Praetorian camp. On the death of Tiberius the mode of his captivity 
was changed again. Caligula ordered him to be removed from the 
Prsetoriam to the house which he had occupied before he was bound. 
Here he was still guarded as a prisoner, but was subject to so much less 
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Paul's Companions at Some* 

Paul's imprisonment was relieved by the society of 
Tim'othyy (Phil. i. 1 ; Col. i. 1; Philem. v. 1), TychUcus (Col. 
iv. 7), LukCy John Marh>^ Epaph'ras\ Aristarckus, De'ma^ 
(Philem, v, 23), Jems surnamed Justus (Col. iv. 11), and 
probably others. ^' The interruption of his personal inter- 
course with the churches caused the Apostle to address them 
by letter, and thus the restraint on his liberty proved the 
means of opening to him a sphere of activity, which has 
given him access to all nations, which makes him the con- 
temporary of every age." 

Tbe BplsUes written by Pant at Some* 

During his imprisonment Paul wrote the following 
Epistles : 

The Epistle to the Ephesians, which he sent to the 
Church by the hands of Tych'icus (Eph. vi. 21, 22), 

The Epistle to the Colossians, also taken to the Church 
at Colossae'* by Tych'icus. 

The Epistle to Philemon. The bearer of this Epistle also 
was Tych'icus ; it was sent to Philemon, a member of the 
Church at Colossae, who had been converted by the Apostle. 

The Epistle to the Philippians, which was sent to the 
Church at Philippi by Epaphrodi'tus (Phil. ii. 25—30). 

During Paul's residence at Home, he received supplies 

restraint that his condition was one of comparative liberty. His captivity, 
in this last form of it, was donbtless like that of Paul during the two 
years that he • dwelt in his own hired house.' " — From, Josephus, cut given 
by Prof, ffackett, 

' John Mark who had left Paul on his first journey at Ferga. 

' Epaphrcu appears to have been the JienUd of the Gospel in Colossss 
(CoL i. 7). 

• JDemas at a later period forsook Paul (2 Tim. iv. 10). 

* ColosssB was a city of Fhrygia, in Asia Minor. It is not certain 
whether Paul ever visited this city (Col. ii. 1). 
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from the church at Philippi. The contributions were brought 
to him by Epaphrodi'tus, and Paul speaks of the kindness of 
the Fhilippians in terms of the tenderest gratitude. ''But," 
he sajs, ''I have all, and abound ; I am full, having received 
of Epaphrodi'tus the things which were sent from you, an 
odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing 
to God " (FhiL iv. 18 ; see also ch. ii. 25). 

The saeoeM of Paul at Borne. 

The Apostle omitted no opportunity of preaching the glad 
tidings of salvation. His house was thrown open to all ; 
and before long he had reason to congratulate himself on the 
spread of Gospel truth in apparently the least accessible 
places of Eome. Not only the Prsdtorian quarters, but the 
imperial household itself, furnished its converts ; some who 
resided beneath the roof of Nero's palace heard and treasured 
the words of life (Phil. iv. 22), The example and courage 
of Paul also induced the Boman converts to take an active 
part in proclaiming the Gospel. '' Many of the brethren in 
the Lord," he writes to the Philippians, " waxing confident 
by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the Word with- 
out fear " (Phil. i. 14). 

Among the converts was one whose history cannot be 
passed over. This was Ones'imus a fugitive slave. He had 
plundered his master Philemon, and had then fled from 
Colossae to Borne. He was one of those who attended the 
preaching of Paul; he became convinced of his sins, and 
embraced Jesus as his only Saviour. Paul seems to have 
been fondly attached to the penitent slave, and was anxious 
to make use of his services in the cause of Christ. He would 
not, however, take this step without the consent of Philemon ; 
he, therefore, resolved to send Onesimus to Colossae*, and he 
furnished him with a letter to his master, Philemon, in which 

' Onesinrai was sent away in company with Tychicus, who was gomg 
to Asia with two of Paul's Epistles. 
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he strongly commended Onesimus, and expressed a wisb 
that he might be allowed to leave his master's seryice for the 
good of the Church at large. The Apostle, at the same time 
promises to refund the money of which he had been robbed* 
"K he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put that od 
mine account, I, Paul have written it with mine own hand^ 
I will repay it " (PHilem. v. 18, 19). The effect produced by 
Paul's very courteous letter is not known ; but we may con- 
clude that the Christian Philemon not only pardoned his 
penitent slave, but gave him his freedom. Fifty years after- 
wards we read of one Onesimus being bishop of Ephesus. 
Many are of opinion that it was the liberated slave of 
Colossas who became the head of the Christian Church in 
the great city of Diana ! 

Paul leaves SoineA.2>« 63« 

Some are of opinion that Paul was not released from this 
captivity at Home ; others, however, think that the Apostle 
was either discharged because his accusers did not appear 
against him, or that he was acquitted on his trial before the 
Boman Emperor. The authority for his release d^ends on 
a few incidental expressions in his Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, and on a passage in the writings of Clement of Rome, 
one of Paul's illustrious disciples. We adopt the latter 
opinion. We see from his letters while he was a captive 
that he was expecting to regain his liberty.^ The facts 
mentioned in the letters to Titus and Timothy, have no 
natural place in the portion of Paul's history recorded in the 
Acts. The style, too, and the circle of ideas in these 
Epistles indicate a later period in the life of the writer and 
in the progress of the churches than that of the conclusion 
of Luke's narrative. Finally, Clement, the disciple and com- 
panion of Paul, afl&rms that the Apostle before his martyrdom 
travelled " to the boundary of the West," an expression which 

1 See Phil. i. 25; ii. 23, 24; Philem. v, 22. 
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denotes the region beyond the Alps. Another writer says, 
"After defending himself successfully, it is currently reported 
that the Apostle again went forth to proclaim the Grospel, 
and afterwards came to Bome a second time, and was 
martyred under Nero."^ 

The release of Paul took place in the year of our Lord 63. 



Questions to be answered in Writing, 

1. Draw a map of Asia Minor, marking all the places yisited by Paul 
on his first apostolic journey. 

2. Give a short historical account of Athens, Ephesus, and Corinth. 

3. Write out, as nearly as you can, in St. Luke's words, one of the 
fdlowing subjects: — 

1. The healing of the lame man at Lystra; 

2. The conversion of Lydia; or, 

3. The speech of Demetrius at Ephesus. 

4. Enumerate the Epistles that were written by Paul at Rome, and 
give dates. 

5. Give an analysis of Paul's address to the men of Athens, when 
taken to Mars' HilL 

6. Explain the meanings of the following words, &c. ; Acts ofAposties, 
Grecians, Disciples, Deacon, Asiarchs, Chief Captain^ Proconsul, Agora. 

7. Kelate, as closely as you can, the account of the miracle wrought 
atTroas. 

8. Give an exact account of the events in St. Paul's third journey, 
between his arrival at Corinth and his departure from Miletus. 

9. Write out, if possible in the words of St Luke, the letter of Lysias 
to Felix. 

10. Enumerate, in order, the miracles worked by St. Paul; and give, 
as fully as possible, the events connected with the first recorded 
miracle. 



' Eusebins. 
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CHAP. IX. 

CONCLUSION OP ST. PAFL'S HISTORY. 

FBOM A.D. 63 TO A.D. 68. 

FonrUi ApostoUo Journey. 

Paul was set at liberty, as already stated, in the year of 
our Lord 63. Of his subsequent history we have no de- 
tailed or definite record. Hints in the Epistles and traditions 
supply all that is known or conjectured respecting this last 
stage of the Apostle's ministry. Before leaving Italy on 
his last Apostolic journey, Paul wrote, according to some 
authorities, the Epistle to the Hebrews, a.d. 63. 

Fanl roes fk^m Some to Asia Minor.^ 

"Immediately on his liberation it may be reasonably 
supposed that Paul fulfilled the intention which he had 
lately expressed (Philem. v, 22, and Phil. ii. 24) of travel- 
ling eastward through Macedonia, and seeking the churches 
of Asia Minor, some of which, as yet, had not seen his face 
in the flesh. We have already learned, from the Epistle to 
the Colossians, how much his influence and authority was 
required among those Asiatic Churches. We must suppose 
him, therefore, to have gone from Rome by the usual route, 
crossing the Adriatic from Brundis'ium to Appolo'nia, or 

" We now take for our guide ♦*The Life and Epistles of St. Paul,'* 
hj Conybeare and Howson. 

o 3 
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Dyrra'chium, and proceeding by the great Egnation road 
through Macedonia ; and we can imagine the joy where- 
with he was welcomed by his beloved children at Philippi, 
when h€) thus gratified the expectation which he had en- 
couraged them to form. There is no reason to suppose, 
however, that he lingered in Macedonia. It is more likely 
that he hastened on to Ephems, and made that city once 
more his centre of operations. If he effected his purpose 
(Philem. v, 22), he now for the first time visited Colos'sss, 
Laodic^a, and other churches in that region." ^ 

Panl roes to Spain. 

In the year a.d. 64, it is supposed that Paul undertook 
his long meditated journey to Spain (Rom. xv. 24). By 
what route he went is not known : but as there was con- 
stant communication between the ports on the Mediterranean 
and those on the sea-board of Asia Minor, we miay conclude 
that the Apostle went by sea. He is supposed to have re- 
mained two years in Spain ; this would give ample time for 
the establishment of Christian Churches which, soon after 
this tiine,. certainly existed in the region of the west.^ 

Paul retunis to Bpberas and roos to Maoedonla. 

From Spain, Paul seems to have returned to Ephesus, 
about A.D. ^, where, however, he did not long remain. 
Pressing business called him away from Ephesus to Mace- 
donia, but he intended to return to Ephesus as soon as he 
should be able (1 TinL iii. 14). On departing, Paul left 
Timothy as overseer of the Ephesian Church, specially 

* Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul. 

' Clement says that ''Paul suffered martyrdom before the heathen 
magistrates, after baying gone 'to the tixtremity of the west;*** and 
rlpiM T^f 8v<rcwf is a phrase often used by Roman authors to denote the 
Iberian peninsula. 
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charging him to use all his endeavours to counteract the 
efforts of heretical or false teachers. " I besought thee," 
sajs Paul, " to abide still at Ephesus, when I went into 
Macedonia, that thou mightest charge some that thej teach 
no other doctrine " (1 Tim. i. 3). 

The Apostle could not return to Ephesus as soon as he 
intended ; he therefore wrote from Macedonia an Epistle to 
Timothy in which he gives him strict rules for the manage- 
ment of affairs during his absence. This letter is that which 
is known as the First Epistle to Timothy.^^ 

Faiil ff06» to Crete. 

After writing the Epistle to Timothy, Paul returned to 
Ephesus by way of TroaSy where, it is supposed, he left 
with Car'puSy the cloak, the books, and the parchments, 
which he earnestly requests Timothy to bring to him, 
when undergoing his second imprisonment at Borne (2 Tim. 
iv. 13). 

Soon after the return to Ephesus, Paul with Titus, sailed 
to the island of Crete. Christian Churches had already been 
established in the island, but, like the Church at Ephesus, 
they were troubled by false teachers. Paul now visited 
these Churches, aad on his departure left Titus in charge 
as his representative. 

"For this cause,'* writes the Apostle, "left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, 
and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed thee" 
(Titus i. 5). 

VaiU ret o r m i to Bpbeeui. Se writes the Splstle to Tltiui. 

On leaving Crete, Paul returned to Ephesus^ whence he 
wrote a letter to Titus containing directions similar to those 
he had before sent to Timothy. This letter, which is called 
the Epistle to Titus, seems to have been despatched from 
Ephesus at the moment when St. Paul was on the eve of 

G 4 
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departure on a westward journey, which was to take him 
as far as Nicop'olis, in Epi'rus, before the winter. Titos 
was requested to join Paul at Nicop'olis, where he intended 
to remain during the winter (Tit. iii. 12). 

Paul roes hy BKUetiu and Corlntli to Vtoopolis. 

After despatching the letter to Titus, Paul went from 
Ephesus to MiletuSy in Caria. Here he was obliged to part 
with one of his companions, the faithful Troph'imus, who 
was prevented from proceeding further by an attack of 
illness. " I have left," says Paul, " Trophimus at Miletum 
sick" (2 Tim. iv. 20). 

From Miletus, Paul passed over to Corinth^ where Eras^tus 
left him, having, in all likelihood, important business to%^** 
transact in that city. From Corinth, Paul passed north-west 
to Nicop^oliSy a city of Epirus*, which was a good central 
position for furthering the work of the Gospel in the west 
of Greece.2 The Apostle had already visited lUyr'icum, and 
on the present occasion, he, no doubt, wished to inspect and 
confirm the churches he had founded there, as recorded in 
a former chapter. 



Paul Is arrested and sent to Borne AJ>. 87. 

And now the final crisis of the Apostle's fate was at hand. 
Labours and wanderings and preachings were to have an end. 
The Christian hero must summon up his strength to meet 
at last the doom that had been so long impending 'over him. 
The name of his sect was now a name of reproach in the 

1 Epirns was bounded by the Ceraunian Mountains on the North, by 
Pindus on the East, the Ambracian Gulf on the South, and the Ionian 
Sea on the West. The name means mainland, and originated with the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring islands. NicopoUs, the City of Victory 
near the neck of the gulf, was erected by Augustus in memory of the 
victory at Ac'tium. 

> Some think that the Nicopolis mentioned was not in Epirus, but in 
Thrace. See Eitto's Cyclop, of Bib. Literature. 
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empire; his personal enemies abounded everywhere, and 
before the winter was over, it would seem that he was again 
arrested by the Eoman authorities. It was but a short transit 
from the province of Epi'rus to Rome, crossing the Adriatic 
from -ApoUo^nia to Brundis'ium, and proceeding thence by 
the well known high way to the metropolis, Paul had now, 
we may conjecture, reached the seventieth year of his age ; 
but toil and suffering had enfeebled him even more than time, 
and five years before this period he had spoken of himself as 
I "Paul the aged."i 

• Paulas second ImprUonmentt A.B. 68. 

-v^ The second imprisonment is supposed to have taken place 
about A.D. 68, at a time when the Christians were under- 
going a severe and cruel persecution by the wicked Nero. 
Not only was the aged Paul denied those comforts which he 
had enjoyed during his first imprisonment, but he was treated 
as a "malefactor." " I suffer trouble," writes he to Timothy^ 
" as an evil-doer even untp bonds ; but the word of God is 
not bound " (2 Tim. ii. 9). 

We do not know the charge that was brought against the 
Apostle ; that he was a Christiain was, however, a sufficient 
accusation. When first brought before the court by which 

* Christian Records. 

^ Nero, the craeland profligate Emperor, ascended the throne a.i>. 54; 
he ended his miserable career by suicide, a.d. 68. In the tenth year of 
his reign, a.d. 64, Rome was almost destroyed by fire. It was generally 
believed that Nero had set fire to the city himself ; bat in order to re- 
move the suspicions of the people, he spread a report that the Christians 
were the authors of. the fire, and numbers of them were seized and put 
to death. Their execution served as an amusement to the people. Some 
were covered with skins of wild beasts, and were torn to death by dogs; 
others were smeared with pitch and other combustible materials, and 
burned in the imperial gardens in the night; others suffered that most 
torturing of all deaths, which their blessed Master endured for our sakes, 
whilst the blood-thirsty emperor feasted his eyes on their dying agor'" 
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he was tried, he was left to make his defence alone. Thus 
does he write to his son Timothy immediately after the 
hearing of his cause : ' When I was first heard in my de- 
fence, no man stood hy me, but all forsook me, — I pray 
that it be not laid to their charge. Nevertheless the* Lord 
Jesus stood by me, and strengthened my heart, that by me 
the proclamation of the glad tidings might be accomplished 
in full measure, and that all the Gentiles might hear ; and 
I was delivered out of the lion's mouth' (2 Tim. iv. 
16, 17). One of his accusers, or, at least, a witness against 
him, was Alexander, the coppersmith, who, " did me " says 
the Apostle " much evil : the Lord reward him according to 
his works " (2 Tim. iv. 14). 

We learn from the The Second Epistle to Timotht 
written at this time, that his former friends and companions 
either forsook him or were on distant missions. Luke, 
however, shared the dangers of Paul's imprisonment, and 
cheered his solitary hours. There was another, of whom the 
Apostle speaks in the strongest terms, who, when he came 
to Rome, sought out the captive, a.nd paid him the most af- 
fectionate and soothing attentions. This was one Onesi ph'orus 
of Ephesus (2 Tim. i. 16, 18). Among the last words dic- 
tated by Paul were these : '* For Demas hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world, and is departed unto Thes^ 
saloni'ca; Cres^cens to Galatia, Titus unto Dalma'tia.^ 
Only Luke is with me " (2 Tim. iv. 10 — 11). Being anxious 
to see Timothy, who was in Asia Minor, Paul wrote him a 
letter' in which he says, " Do thy diligenoe to come before 
winter" (2 Tim. iv. 21). We know not whether Timothy 
was ablQ to fulfil these last requests of the dying Apostle ; 
but, from a verse in the Epistle to the Hebrews * (xiii. 23), 

^ Dalma'tia was in the southern part of Illjrricam. 

> The Second EpUOe to Timoihy, 

' About this period, a.d. 68, Paul wrote, according to the best autho- 
rities, the Epistlb to the Hebrews. Others, however, think that 
it was written during his first imprisonment at Rome, ▲.». 63. 
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it is inferred that Timothy reached Rome before Paul was 
put to death ^, — that he w^^s thrown into prison^ and that he 
obtained his release on the death of Nero. If this were the 
case^ the last dying wish of Paul was fulfilled. 

Tbe olosinff scene. St. VauFs Martyrdom* AJ^ 68. 

A second time was the Apostle brought before the Roman 
magistrate, who was surrounded by his jurors, each of whom 
had laid his hand on the altar and had sworn to pronounce a 
righteous decision.^ But the Apostle knew and felt that his 
career was drawing to a close ; and he was not astonished 
when the verdict Qf death was pronounced against him. He 
stood before his accusers no sign of fear Upon his brow, 
nerved for the coming martyrdom,and rejoicing that he was 
counted worthy to suffer for the sake of Christ. Listen to 
the noble and lofty language in the letter to his beloved 
Timothy, not long before his death : 

" For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day : and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appear- 
ing" (2 Tim. iv. 6— 8> 

1 " If the letter was despatched on the Ist of March, Timothy coald 
scarcely have arrived at Rome from Asia Minor before the end of May." 
— Conybeare and Howson. 

' Each juror received a small tablet covered with wax ; upon this he 
wrote his verdict, and threw it into the ballot-box. The verdict might 
be expressed in three ways : — 

1. By the letter A, which denoted Abaolvo — Not guilty. 

2. „ C, „ Condemno — Guilty. 

3. By the letters N L, „ Non Liquet — No verdict 
The last indicated that, from the uncertain or contradictory nature of 
the evidence, the juror could not make up his mind either to acquit or 
to condemn. The result was decided by the majority of votes, and an- 
nounced by the judge. 

Q 6 
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When the word Condem'no had been pronounced, the 
Apostle was led back to his cell, from which he was not 
again to came forth till the morning of his martyrdom. In 
the month of May or June, in the year of our Lord 68, 
the great Apostle was led out to execution beyond the city 
walls, upon the road to Os'tia^, the port of Rome. When 
the place where he was to be beheaded was reached, the 
sword^ of the executioner ended his long course of suffer- 
ings, and released the heroic soul of him who had fought 
the good fight, who had finished his course, and who now 
went to receive that crown of righteousness which His Lord 
and Master shall bestow on all believers ; 

" The pains of death are past; 
Labour and sorrow cease; 
And, life's long warfare closed at last, 
His soul is foand in peace.'' 

"Thus died the Apostle, the Prophet, and the Martyr; 
bequeathing to the Church, in her government, and her 
discipline, the legacy of his Apostolic labours ; leaving his 
prophetic words to be her living oracles ; pouring forth his 
blood to be the seed of a thousand martyrdoms. Hence- 
forth, among the glorious company of the Apostles, among 
the goodly fellowship of the Prophets, among the noble army 
of Martyrs, his name has stood pre-eminent. And whereso- 

1 At Aqua Salvia was the place of execution. Three fountains, called 
Tre Fontane, mark the traditional site of his death; and near these, out- 
side the walls of Borne, is the great basilica, or church of St. Paul, which 
was raised to commemorate his martyrdom. 

Some say his body was buried in the Ostian Way, others that it was 
placed in the catacombs of Borne. 

' His Boman citizenship exempted him from the ignominy of cruci- 
fixion ; and hence, according to the universal tradition, he was beheaded, 
not by the axe of the lictor, but by the swordf the military mode of exe- 
cution, which was general under Nero ; 

" Paulum gladio occidit.** 
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ever the holy Church throughout all the world doth acknow- 
ledge God, there Paul of Tarsus is revered, as the great 
teacher of a universal redemption and a catholic religion — 
the herald of glad tidings to all mankind."* 

1 CoDjbeare and Howson's St Paul 
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APPENDIX I. 

St. Paul's Bpisttos. 



Epistle to the Bomans 



Ist 


tt 


Corinthians 


2nd 


i» 


Corinthians 




» 






n 


Ephesians . 




») 


Philippians. 




>» 


Colossians . 


1st 


>f 


Thessalonians 


2nd 


V 


Thessalonians 


1st 


ft 


Timothy . 


2nd 


n 


Timothy . 




n 


Titus. 




n 


Philemon . 
Hebrews . 



Where written 


When written 


Corinth 


A.i>. 57 or 58. 


Ephesos 


A.D. 67. 


Philippi 


A.D. 57. 


Corinth » 


A.D. 57. 


Home 


A.D.62. 


Rome 


AJ>. 63. 


Rome 


A.D. 62. 


Corinth 


A.D. 52. 


Corinth 


A.D. 52 (3). 


Macedonia 


A.D. 67. 


Rome 


A.D. 68. 


Ephesas 


AJ>. 67. 


Rome 


▲.D. 62. 


Rome 


AD. 68.* 



Arrangement of Ihe Episdes, 

"It should be observed that the Arrangement of the JEpisties in 
our Bibles is not according to Chronological order, but with some 
regard to the Churches or persons addressed. The Epistle to the 
Romans is placed first, probably because when the Gospel was pro- 
pagated, Rome was the mistress of the world. The Episdes to ihe 

* Others think this Epistle was written at Antioch or Ephesns. 

' Some are of opinion that this Epistle was written at Rome, ▲.!>. 63. 
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Corinthians next, because Corinth was then the capital of Greece. 
The Epistle to the Galatians follows, because they were the in- 
habitants not of a city, but of a country of Asia Minor, in which 
several Churches had been founded. This is followed by the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, Ephesus being the principal city of Asia 
Minor. Philippi was a Roman colony, which perhaps might cause 
the Epistle to the Philippians to be placed before those to the 
ColossianSf and to the Thessalonians, whose cities were not distin- 
guished by any particular circumstance. The Episties to Timothy^ 
have precedence amongst those addressed to individuals, because 
perhaps there are two of them, or because they are the longest, 
or because Timothy was a favourite and frequent companion of 
Paid. Then follows the Epistle to Titus, who was a preacher of 
the Gospel; and the last of these Epistles is that to Philemon, who 
was probably a private Christian. Finally comes the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which is placed last, because it was doubted whether St. 
Paul was the author of this Epistle.*' 



APPENDIX II. 

XUraoles wroQffbt by St. 9walM 

The miracles performed by St. Paul, as stated by Luke in the 
Acts of the Apostles, are the following : — ' 

1. Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind at 

Paphos, in the island of Cyprus . Acts xiii. 11. 

2. The Lame Man healed at Lystra . „ xiv. 8—13. 

3. The Healing of a Demoniac Woman at 

Philippi „ xvi. 16—18. 

* Elementary Theology, by Tomline, 
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4. Many healed of diseases at Ephesus ; 

evil spirits, also, driven out . • Acts xix. 11, 12, 

5. Eutychus raised to life at Troas . . „ xx. 9 — 12. 

6. The venomous beast harmless (Malta) . „ xxviii. 5. 

7. Cures the father of Publius of a fever 

&c ; many others, also, healed of their 

diseases „ xxviii. 8, 9. 



APPENDIX III. 

Tbe Massacres In Syria. 

Bejrout, July 19, 1860. 

1. On Monday, the 9th of July, a rising of the Moslems took 
place against the Christians of Damascus, and about 6000 men in 
three divisions attacked their quarter, and at once commenced 
burning, pillaging, and murdering, and on the following day 
Moslems, Bedouins, and Druses of the neighbourhood poured into 
the town and continued the tragedy. Some Christians took refuge 
at the house of Abd-el-Kader, others with some respectable 
Moslems, and the women and children at the Castle, and at the 
English and Prussian Consulates, which, being Moslem property, 
and in the Moslem quarter, were saved. All the Christian quarter, 
with the other Consulates, to the number of about 1000 houses, 
were pillaged and burnt. On the 12th inst., when they had done 
with the pillaging and burning of every house, they went into the 
city, and there ransacked all the warehouses and shops belonging 
to the Christians, and, according to the last news arrived from 
Damascus yesterday, pillage, and murder 'continued up to the last 
date, the 16th inst. The number of killed some calculate at 6000 
and some at more. At the time these horrible deeds began there 
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were about 1500 regular Turkish troops and as many Bashi- 
Bazouks, they never gave any protection to the Christians, but 
helped to throw them back into the burning flames when they at- 
tempted to escape ; those who are still alive are in danger of meet- 
ing their death by starvation. In fine, if we were to write all the 
details we should require a large volume ; suffice it to say — Grod 
3ave us ! At present fears are entertained for the Christians in 
every place, — at Horns, Hammah, Saida, Latakia, Aleppo, Tripoli, 
Bey rout, Tyre, Acre, Jaffa, Naplous, and Jerusalem, — lest the 
same fearful crimes should be committed there, as, after these 
events at Damascus, the Druses and Moslems killed the Christians 
of Horan and Baalbec, pillaged their property, and forced many to 
embrace Jslamism. About half the population of Beyrout have 
left for Alexandria, Syra, and other parts of Greece, and even for 
Russia. Two days ago his Excellency Fuad Pasha, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and his Excellency Halim Fasha, commander of 
the army of Damascus, arrived, and before them, in their company, 
came regular soldiers, sent for the last disturbances in the moun- 
tains, as when they left they had not the news of the Damascene 
events ; so we have about 6000 in Beyrout, and with the soldiers 
that went with Mahmer Pasha, the new Grovemor of Damascus, 
there will be about 4000 there; but no one knows what will 
happen afterwards.'* 

2. The following extract is from the appeal of the Beyrout 
Anglo-American Relief Committee to the English and American 
public : — 

^The revelations of each succeeding week demonstrate the 
alarming truth that our large estimates and worst fears fall far 
below the dreadful reality. Until quite recently neither we nor 
any one ebe were fully acquainted with even the geographical 
extent of the destruction. It spreads over the south of Lebanon, 
the whole of the Bukdah, the districts between Lebanon and 
Hermon, and the valley of the Jordan down to Lake Huleh, 
the great city of Damascus, and the provinces around, quite out 
to the Desert. Throughout this fertile and populous area of no 
less than seventy miles square, the Christian communities in city 
and town and village and hamlet, have, with inconsiderable excep- 
tions, been plundered of all their property, and driven from their 
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burning habitations to wander about the country in utter destitu* 
tion. Thousands were slaughtered in cold blood, and thousands more 
have already died from exposure, want and despair. In working 
out this wide-spread ruin of the Christians, the Moslems of 
Damascus, Sidon, and elsewhere, united with the Druses of Lebanon, 
Hermon, and the Houran, with the Arabs of the Desert, and the 
Metawalis of Baalbek and Belad Besharai. It is, therefore, quite 
inaccurate to speak of this war aa one of the ordinary quarrels 
between Maronites and Druses of Lebanon. 
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